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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


aed 
R. GLADSTONE’S funeral last Saturday was in 
the widest and best possible sense national. By 
ne half the nation the dead statesman was mourned 
and honoured as the best and noblest representative of 
their political ideals, while the other half realised at last 
how proud they were of the great Englishman who had 
died, and how much they admired and loved the man 
in spite of their dislike of his political aspirations. The 
ceremony itself was impressive beyond anything that 
can be conveyed in words. From Westminster Hall, where 
the body lay in state—the vast space of floor and roof and 
the simplicity of the catafalque making the scene memorable 
and dignified in a high degree—the coffin was carried in pro- 
cession to the west door of the Abbey, a simple funeral-car 
being used to traverse the short distance out of doors. The 
pall-bearers could not have been better chosen. They repre- 
aented every phase of the national life, and also illustrated, 
as it were, Mr. Gladstone’s own history. 








First of the pall-bearers—one on each side—came Lord 
Rendel and Mr. Armitstead, the two friends to whose 
personal care and attention Mr. Gladstone owed so much. 
Next came Lord Rosebery and the Duke of Rutland,— 
the first, Mr. Gladstone’s successor in the Premiership, 
aad the other a very old friend and Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleague in the representation of Newark. Following 
these came Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour as the 
two leaders of the Commons, and then Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Kimberley as the leaders of the Lords. Last of all 
came the representatives of the Sovereign whom Mr. Glad- 
stone had served so long and so zealously, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York. As the procession passed up 
the nave of Westminster Abbey to the grave it was impos- 
sible not to feel that there was a sense of true mourning 
among those near the coffin which is too apt to be absent 
from great State funerals. It would have been difficult to 
find ten men more different from each other than the 
pall-bearers, yet all were united in a sincere and real 
regard for the dead man. At the grave, and when 
the service had been completed, occurred an incident 
which was as touching and picturesque as it was unpre- 
meditated. Mrs. Gladstone, it was intimated, desired to 
shake hands with and say good-bye to the pall-bearers. With 
a fine instinct for what was fitting, the Prince of Wales went 
to where Mrs. Gladstone was sitting, and kissed her hand. 
He was followed by the other pall-bearers ; and thus the repre- 
sentatives of the nation were able, as it were, to offer with a 
pathetic symbolism the respect and homage of the nation. 


It is impossible to give any notice of the funeral and not 
say something in praise of the way in which the Earl- 








the Dake of Norfolk, not merely to make the ceremony worthy 
of the occasion, but to carry it out in the spirit of simplicity 
desired by Mr. Gladstone’s family. The spectacle of the 
Dake of Norfolk working sixteen hours a day in order to 
allow no possibility of mismanagement in the funeral of one 
differing from him so strongly in creed and party was a 
notable one. The Duke might easily have deputed his work, 
and have been content merely to appear in the procession 
bearing the white wand of the Earl-Marshal. His higher 
standard of public duty and public service deserves recog- 
nition. If the nation is wise, it will continue to make use of 
its magnates for such ceremonial work, and that work is of 
real importance. Men with the position of the Duke of 
Norfolk are seldom given to being Jacks-in-office, they take 
a pride in being impartial, and they are not hide-bound 
bureaucrats like the “ Protocol ” in France. 


On Tuesday the newspapers published a telegram of 
sympathy sent to Mrs. Gladstone by the Queen on Saturday. 
It shows that note of deep and true sympathy towards grief 
and suffering invariably displayed by the Sovereign. ‘“ My 
thoughts are much with you to-day when your dear husband 
is laid to rest. To-day’s ceremony will be most trying and 
painfal for you, but it will be, at the same time, gratifying to 
you to see the respect and regret evinced by the nation for 
the memory of one whose character and intellectual abilities 
marked him as one of the most distinguished statesmen of 
my reign. I shall ever gratefully remember his devotion and 
zeal in all that concerned my personal welfare and that of 
my family.” It has been said—but in our opinion most 
thoughtlessly—that the Queen ought to have expressed a 
more personal feeling of friendship towards Mr. Gladstone, 
but we know of nothing in the Constitution which compels the 
Sovereign to be insincere. The Queen may have been right or 
wrong in not regarding Mr. Gladstone as a personal friend, 
but if it was a fact that she did not entertain that particular 
feeling, she is to be honoured for her entire sincerity even 
in a moment like the present. Mr. Bright said of the Queen 
that she was the most absolutely truthful human being he 
had ever known. Surely she is to be respected, not blamed, 
for deserving that high praise. 


What with the new Washington policy of maintaining 
silence and the competition of journals and bulletin-sellers 
for profitable custom, it is becoming most difficult to 
trace the progress of this war; but we imagine that the 
following few facts may be relied on. Admiral Cervera with 
his squadron is in Santiago, and Admiral Sampson with his 
stronger fleet is preventing his departure. The Government 
of Washington, believing Santiago to be too strong for a sea 
attack, is despatching fifteen thousand troops to a point near 
the harbour, with orders to carry the Santiago forts, and so 
turn the defences, on which the Spanish Admiral relies, inside 
out. He must then surrender or be destroyed. Admiral 
Sampson, either fretting a little at the chance that the 
work may be done by soldiers instead of sailors, or 
in order to facilitate the operations of the latter, has 
attacked the forts, has greatly injured them, and has 
then retired to await the landing of the troops. This re- 
connaissance in force has been exaggerated by the American 
papers into a victory, and by the politicians of Madrid into a 
repulse for the Americans, whereas it is only a first step 
towards the final combined attempt on Santiago. Until that 
attempt has succeeded—for it must be renewed until it does 
succeed—the American attack on Havana will be postponed, 
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and the discontented in Madrid will wait hoping for victory, 
and hardly perceiving that delay cannot ruin the United 
States but may ruin Spain, which is already on the verge of 
repudiation and inconvertible paper. 


The cost of this war, as we have pointed ont elsewhere, 
may be prodigious. The Americans have already spent sixty 
millions sterling, and the Financial Department estimates 
that before the year ends sixty millions more will have been 
paid away. In Madrid they already find it difficult to pay 
anybody, the coupon is only provided for by draining the 
Bank of Spain, and proposals to issue inconvertible paper 
are already being discussed. A loan of £40,000,000 has been 
issued, which, even if it is taken up—a most improbable 
event—will yield only £20,000,000 sterling; and advances are 
being asked for from all manner of concessionnaires. Such 
ruinous waste never stops war, but it renders people im- 
patient of delay; and if Santiago does not fall before our 
next issue, we shall expect to see both in America and Spain 
a great clamour for “more energy.” The Spanish Govern- 
ment has nothing to be energetic with, and the American 
Government is hampered by want of experience and an extra- 
ordinary want of military “plant.” It has, in fact, never 
made the smallest preparation for offensive war, and is at 
its wit’s end for experienced officers, land artillery, and 
trained men accustomed to manage a big commissariat. Al] 
will be rectified by and by, but everything takes money. 


The elections have clearly ruined the present Govern ment 
of France. The Chambers met on Wednesday, and the 
Deputies immediately proceeded to elect a President. The 
Government proposed M. Deschanel, a clever but airified 
debater; while the Opposition in all sections adhered to M. 
Brisson. The result was a tie, M. Deschanel winning by one 
vote, which was accidentally made invalid. A second ballot 
was, therefore, taken on Thursday, when it appeared that the 
Government, by desperate efforts, had induced four more 
Deputies to vote, and M. Deschanel won by 282 to 278,— 
a majority of 4. One does not build up stable Governments 
in France on majorities of 4, and the Government must 
either win over some group by a large concession, or expect 
expulsion every day. Already there is talk of a Dissolution 
and an appeal by M. Faure to the people, but that would be 
very like a coup d'état, which cannot be effectively made 
except by the Army. Altogether the situation in France is 
getting strained, and we should not be surprised to see the 
general distrust of Parliamentary factions increase rapidly, and 
end in some dramatic surprise for Earope. Even in England 
we could not get along with a “solid majority ” which was 
liable to disappear if four Members of it happened to be 
sick, 


The Italian Cabinet having resigned, the late Prime 
Minister, the Marquis di Rudini, was commissioned to form 
another, and this he has done,—the oath being taken by the 
new Ministers in Rome on Wednesday. None of the new 
names seem to impress persons familiar with the details of 
Italian politics, and it is feared that the existence of 
the Cabinet will be short and precarious. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the rumour that the Government in- 
tend to adopt an anti-clerical policy, and to punish the 
Church for the countenance some of its members are 
alleged to have given to the promoters of the recent dis- 
orders. That would be a suicidal policy, for the Church, 
though it has put itself in the wrong with moderate Italian 
opinion in regard to the riots, would under what could 
be called, and what perhaps would be, persecution, instantly 
regain popular sympathy. The Pope meantime denies 
strongly, and of course sincerely, that the Church gave 
any encouragement to the rioters, but, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the more extreme Clericals—no doubt 
without any sanction from the Vatican—in certain cases 
refused to use their influence in restoring civil peace, and 
did look with satisfaction upon the terrible predicament in 
which the Government found itself for several days. That 
was not loyal conduct, but it would be madness to meet it 
by attempting to punish the Church as a whole. 


The Times of Friday publishes a summary of a curious 
decree recently issued by the Emperor of China. It is a 





pathetic wail over the impotence of China in face of hey foes, 
and the corruption and inefficiency of the officials, who pour 
in memorials as to what should be done to strengthen and pre 
serve the Empire; “ but when any question of vital importancg 
with foreign countries arises, these men who are go eager to 
advise are always found wanting. This is their condition now 
(pursues the Emperor) just when the country is surrounded 
on all hands by powerful and crafty neighbours who seek 
advantages, and combine to overpower China because they 
see that the defences of the country are neglected ang 
decayed, and that the fleet is small and insignificant,” 
The Emperor continues to give vent to what can onl 
be called “a howl” over “the practice of putting dummy 
names on the regimental rolls, the corruption in the likin ang 
salt departments, and the sinecures for favoured Officials,” 
The decree ends by thehope that brave and capable officers 
will be forthcoming who will “be a human bulwark to the 
country against aggressive foes.” Reforms are not made in 
Asia after appeals such as this, but by the strong hand and tiger 
will of a Hyder Ali or a Runjeet Singh. What China wants 
is a brave and merciless rebel, not a “solitary man” howling 
sadly in the consecrated desert of his palaces. 


The quarrel between the races in Austria is growing 
very serious indeed. Recently, at Gratz, in Styria, a 
Bosnian regiment was ordered to fire upon a German 
crowd, and killed several persons. The German officers 
of the Reserve attended their funeral, an act which on the 
Continent would be regarded almost as one of mutiny. They 
were accordingly court-martialled, and sentenced to a period 
of confinement. The Austrian Reichsrath has taken the 
matter up, and the German Members are obstructing busi. 
ness in order that the matter may be fully discussed. “They 
will not,” they say, “ be shot by Bosnians, who are not even 
Austrians.” The affair has, it is said, much alarmed the 
Government, and has increased the probability that the 
Constitution will be suspended. At the same time, the 
difficulty of renewing the Ausgleich with Hungary increases, 
neither half of the Monarchy being contented with the 
division of revenues. No Monarch in Europe has ever had 
to face such a succession of difficulties as the Emperor 
Francis Josepb, and though he has always hitherto triumphed 
over them, he is growing an old and very weary man. He 
has had, in fact, to deal throughout his reign with aspirations 
for Home-rule, which are sufficient to break any Sovereign’s 
heart. He may bear being beaten in the field, but trying to 
reconcile Germans and Slavs is like toil at the crank, the 
pain of which is doubled by its endless inutility. 


On Wednesday Sir Louis Davies announced in the Canadian 
House vf Commons that the Governments of the United 
States and of the Dominion had agreed to appoint a joint 
Commission for settling all their outstanding differences. 
Mr. Foster, as Leader of the Opposition, congratulated the 
country on the result of the recent negotiations, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier declared that the present indications were 
that “the cordial relations which now exist between the 
United States and Great Britain will extend wherever there 
are nations which acknowledge the sovereignty of England.” 
A prospect of the settlement of the tiresome and anxious 
disputes over boundaries and fisheries which have so long 
worried our Embassy at Washington is indeed a subject for 
congratulation. Meantime the American newspapers are 
writing a great deal on the subject of Anglo-Saxon Alliance. 
In our opinion there is no need for any hard-and-fast 
alliance. Both nations now understand that in the last 
resort they will stand by each other, and this is all that is 
required. A more definite alliance is unnecessary, and might 
prove the cause of friction. Members of the same family do 
not require to make fixed compacts after the manner of 
strangers in blood. 


The Times of Tuesday contains an alarmist article on 
Russian and French railway schemes in China, and the fears 
there set forth are emphasised by a leader in Wednesday’s 
issue. It is suggested that Russia from Northern and France 
from Southern China are going to build railways which will 
cut across our reserve in the Yangtse Valley, and so make it of 
noavail. Wecannot share this pessimistic view, though we do not 
wish to meet the Times with the conventional argument that 
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it is not worth while to look so far ahead. We hold, however, 
that if we know our own minds, and really mean to stick to our 
declared policy of “ hands off” the Yangtse, we should welcome, 
not dread, its being approached by railways. If they are 
Jaid on territory that we control, we shall control the railways 
too. To match the dog-in-the-manger policy in regard to 
territory by @ dog-in-the-manger policy about railways would 
be as fatile as it would be immoral. We did our best to play 
dog-in-the-manger over the Suez Canal, but, fortunately, we 
failed,—to the immense benefit of our trade. Let us not repeat 
the same mistake in China. Depend upon it, the sea-carriers 
of the world will not be injured if foreigners spend their 
money in making lines to bring produce to and from the coast. 


Two very well known figures in English society and politics 
have disappeared this week. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, who 
was once described by Mr. Gladstone as the first commoner 
in the country, died on Sunday at the age of eighty-nine. 
Though he took a Double First at Oxford, he was not an 
original thinker or an orator; but his great estate, his high 
character, and his devotion to agriculture and to all that 
could elevate country life, made him a great power in the 
West Country. He was repeatedly offered a peerage, but he 
preferred what Lord Lytton once called his “comfortable 
rank” as eleventh Baronet, which did not shut him out from 
the House of Commons. Lord Playfair died younger, being 
only seventy-nine. He was a man of much scientific know- 
ledge, and having attracted the favourable notice of the 
Prince Consort, was constantly employed in the service of 
the State. He was, in fact, the man always employed on 
Commissions of Inquiry into scientific or quasi-scientific sub- 
jects, and did a great quantity of excellent work. He was 
aman of decision as well as energy, and once when Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means suspended the 
whole Irish party. He was not exactly a first-class figure, 
but one of those men who always do well what they are 
asked to do, without whom no State gets along well, and 
when in 1892 he was made a Peer no one carped at his eleva- 
tion, though no one doubted that it was partly due to the 
deserved friendship felt for him by the Royal Family. 


Sir John Lubbock, who is an authority, says in a letter to 
the Times that the Government of India, even if it is in the 
right in artificially raising the value of the rupee, takes the 
wrong method. It would do better to coin silver freely, but 
impose a tax, say of 100 per cent., upon silver at the port of 
entry. That is true enough, but is it practicable? We 
fancy that with such a tax on it silver would be smuggled 
into India in every vessel, and at Pondicherry and Goa we 
could not examine the cargoes. Japanese vessels, too, would 
land sycee silver all along the coast, and it would be carried 
into the interior by paths on which there are no officials. 
Indian Custom-house agents are very good, but we should be 
sorry to put so great and so permanent a temptation in their 
way. The Government seems to get no aid from “sugges- 
tions,” and not much from Reports of Commissions. Suppose, 
in its despair, it picked out the best financier available, and 
sent him to India with plenary powers, might he not devise a 
working system? Great currency reforms have usually come 
in all countries from individual brains. Time is running 
short, for traders are paying 12 per cent., sometimes more, 
for accommodation on absolute security, and nobody will 
send capital to India while uncertainty as to the currency 
prevails. 


The proceedings of the Co-operative Congress at Peter- 
borough ended on Wednesday with the reading of a paper by 
Mr. J. C. Gray, the general secretary, on the extension of co- 
operation into the field of agriculture. He wants co-operation 
in owning land, in producing crops, and in their distribution. 
His plan, if reduced to practice, seems to be that a number of 
labourers, being first instructed in scientific agriculture, 
sould combine to acquire a farm, should then distribute its 
work among themselves, cultivating always in the “intensive ” 
way, and should then make co-operative sales of all produce. 
The necessary capital they would obtain from the surplus 
‘ands of urban co-operative societies, which would find this an 
excellent investment. In this way Mr. Gray thought the 
eight hundred thousand agricultural labourers might be 


made at once more prosperous and more happy. The 
suggestion is most attractive, and we believe that if 
Mr. Gray could modify human nature in agricultural 
labourers he might by his plan remove an immense amount 
of discontent and misery. Unfortunately, experience 
shows that agriculturists, even when freeholders, are the last 
people in the world to combine, that they are furiously 
individual, that they will not work hard unless driven, and 
that the last person in the world to drive them is the elected 
farm bailiff. The experiment has been tried all over the 
world, sometimes, as in California, under most favourable 
conditions, but it has always broken down. If Mr. Gray 
wishes to try it once more, let him induce a co-operative 
society to buy a farm, let it at a moderate rent to a society of 
labourers, and at the end of five years report the result. He 
will, we think, then admit that an agriculturist may be a 
diamond among toilers, but that building a wall of diamonds 
is not possible. 


It was announced on Saturday last that Sir Francis 
Plunkett, our Minister at Brussels, Sir Henry Bergne, the 
head of the Commercial Department in the Foreign Office, 
Lord Ampthill, one of Mr. Chamberlain’s private secretaries, 
and Mr. HE. C. Ozanne had been named as delegates to 
the Sugar Bounty Conference at Brussels. Mr. Nevile 
Lubbock and Mr. George Martineau are to act as expert 
advisers to the delegates. As the delegates’ object will 
be to get rid of bounties, we suppose we cannot object 
to their having been given advisers who are so strongly 
committed on the subject as Mr. Lubbock and Mr. 
Martineau. We think, however, that the delegates should 
also have been provided with a Free-trade adviser—say, 
Sir Robert Giffen—capable of seeing the other side, and 
of showing them the kind of machinery which would have to 
be used if the delegates were to commit us to countervailing 
duties. It is all very well to talk lightly of it being quite 
easy to put countervailing duties only on sugar known to be 
bounty fed, but the delegates ought to understand the true 
nature of the arrangements that will be required to accomplish 
this object,—certificates of origin, and all the rest of the 
antiquated paraphernalia of the most extreme forms of 
Differential Protection. But perhaps it is not worth while 
to labour the point, for the whole controversy is beginning to 
assume a very unreal and academic look, and the Conference 
will, we expect, be quite fruitless. The Daily Mail of Friday, 
in one of the most interesting articles on the question that has 
yet appeared in the Press, points out (1) that the Powers will 
not, and indeed cannot, give up their bounties; and (2) that 
the West Indies do not now need the abolition of the bounties, 
since the United States has put a duty equal to the bounty 
on all bounty-fed sugar. This gives the command of the vast 
American market to the West Indies. So the whirligig of 
Free-trade brings in his revenges. 


Mr. Bryce on Monday pronounced at Aberdeen a singularly 
eloquent eulogium on Mr. Gladstone. Like ourselves, he 
attributed his Home-rule Bill mainly to his intense percep- 
tion of the unfairness and cruelty with which in long 
past years we had treated Ireland; but he had also, 
Mr. Bryce said, an undying faith in freedom, as something 
which made people better and more competent to the affairs 
of life. He believed implicitly in the good instincts of the 
masses. This feeling grew with his years, and so mastered 
him at last that he was indignant when any one suggested 
that Irishmen might misuse powers entrusted to them. The 
odd thing is that he did not perceive that Irishmen are free, 
being more than fully represented and entirely exempted 
from any restriction as to their speeches, their writings, or 
their careers. That things do not go as they wish is often 
true, but then it is also true of every minority. In what are 
Irishmen not as free, in any true sense of freedom, as Tories 
under a Radical majority? As to the good instincts of the 
masses, one might as well talk of the good instincts of in- 
dividuals. There are masses and masses, and we should trust 
a mob of Englishmen to put down the scenes of the old arena, 
while we should expect a mob of Spaniards to regard them 
with the keenest interest, if not delight. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
OUR POLICY IN CHINA. 


i ie June Fortnightly publishes an article in defence of 
the policy of the Government in the Far East which 
has apparently been written or inspired by some one with 
access to official papers that have not been given to the 
public. With this official or semi-official apology we have 
no quarrel, for we have never attacked the Government 
for not showing more skill or energy in their Russian and 
Chinese negotiations. We have always held, and still hold, 
that their acts do not require apology, and that their mis- 
takes have been not in action but in speech. If instead of 
making a rather poor mouth about their share in the 
Chinese crisis, they had done what they had a perfect right 
to do—i.e., ask for applause and congratulation for what 
they had done—they would have received praise, and not 
blame. If the country got the impression that the 
Government had not managed well in China, it was 
largely due to the alarmist and apologetic tone of the 
Government. Members of the Ministry, with the very 
longest faces, told us that terrible things were happening 
in China, and that our best interests were imperilled, 
and they inferred that they hardly knew whether they 
would be able to protect those interests successfully. 
Next, we were informed that our rivals, the Russians, had 
acted in the most unfair way, and it was suggested 
that they had “done us” at Pekin on every possible 
occasion. The result of all this nervous talk was that the 
Government, when the immediate crisis was over, appeared 
to emerge from the contest with Russia very much mauled 
and with an air of—‘ we have done the best we could, but 
you must not blame us if our achievement is small, for 
the sons of Zeruiah were,too much for us; when we have 
to meet such unscrupulous negotiators as the Russians 
you must expect us to get the worst of it.’ When a servant, 
in effect, takes a line of this kind the master is sure to feel 
depressed and annoyed. He assumes that the servant is 
saying the best that can be said for his work, and does 
not think it necessary to verify the inference or suggestion 
of failure. Yet if the country were to take the trouble, 
which we fear it will not do, to look into this Chinese 
business, it would soon discover that instead of hanging 
down their heads and looking dejected, the Government 
ought to hold them up and proclaim in the loudest and 
clearest tones that they have done exceedingly well, and 
placed the country in a perfectly secure position for 
protecting its essential interests. No doubt the taking 
of such a line would deprive the Government of the 
luxury of complaining about the nasty grasping spirit of 
Russia, and of her perfidious habit of saying that she 
wants less than she means to take, and does in the 
end take, and generally of refusing to be quite down- 
right and sincere. You cannot complain of Russia’s 
selfishness and trickiness, and also say (which is the 
fact) that you have managed very well in spite of her. 
Still, one would think it was worth while to forego the 
luxury of lamentation over Russia’s wickedness if one 
could thereby give the country confidence and a sense of 
security instead of a feeling of depression and unrest. 
When we write thus we are of course quite aware that 
the Government do not profess in so many words to be 
dissatisfied with their achievement, but, instead, in their 
speeches try to take credit for what they have done. 
Since, however—see Mr. Chamberlain’s speech—they 
gird at Russia and talk in an alarmist way, the general 
impression produced is one of distrust and dissatisfaction. 
Consider for a moment what the Government might 
have said had they chosen to put a good face instead of 
the reverse on their policy. They might have said that 
they originally offered to let Russia do certain things 
without claiming any compensatory advantages, but that 
having come to the conclusion that Russia’s political 
designs were of a more far-reaching character than they 
first imagined, they had finally thonght it wise to secure 
themselves against eventualities. Accordingly they occu- 
pied Wei-hai-wei in order to improve the diplomatic 
position of England at Pekin, took a pledge from China 
which ear-marks the huge Yangtse Valley for England, 
and obtained a very large number of most importunt com- 
mercial concessions, such as the opening of new ports, 
the use of the Chinese waterways, and the permanent 








appointment of an English Inspector-General of Customs 

To give any excuse for people to speak of this as failure jg 
utterly absurd. To write frankly, we believe that the 
Government are fretting about the results of their Chinese 
policy, chiefly because at the beginning they formed a yer 

inadequate notion of Russia’s policy. They acted on that 
notion, and when they found it fallacious, they were too 
much annoyed to disguise their annoyance. What wag 
that notion? It was that Russia did not really wish to 
inherit the major part of the Chinese Empire, but was 
only anxious to get a small part of Manchuria and ay 
ice-free commercial port as the terminus of her Siberian 
Railway. The Government were foolish enough to 
believe the Russian diplomatists and statesmen when the 

put forward this very restricted view of Russia’s aspirations 
in the Far East. That was, no doubt, all that Russia 
wanted for the moment, but nothing is more absurd than, 
to believe assurances which are obviously contrary to the 
essential spirit of a nation. The East India Company in 
old days used to say, and say truly, that it did not wish 
to leave the coast and go inland, yet every year it ruled it 
belied those assurances. It is not, therefore, necessary to 
assume that the Russian statesmen acted in bad faith 
when they minimised their intentions in regard to China, 
Our Government at any rate ought from the first to 
have assumed that all such assurances were illusory, 
and should have replied to the Russians somewhat after 
this fashion :—‘ If you tell us that these are your intentions, 
all we can say is that we know your national aspirations 
better than you do yourselves. We know that it is your 
essential desire to absorb just as much of China as you 
can—i.e., are permitted to absorb—and that all that is 
wanted is an opportunity good enough to make it 
expedient to begin another stage in the policy of 
absorption. That being so, and the opportunity being 
apparently at hand, we must take our precautions, for 
there are portions of China which we do not mean to 
allow you to take. But at present we do not ourselves 
want to take those parts of China which we do not mean 
you to have. Therefore, we do not want China to cease 
to exist. But if you were to gain complete control at 
Pekin, China might cease to exist in reality, though not 
in name. Accordingly, we shall for the present take 
measures for stiffening the back of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.’ This is, in fact, what our Government ultimately 
did, but if they had announced their intention before- 
hand, they need not have forced Russia into a position of 
enmity, and also would not have themselves taken up the 
position of the injured Power. They might have come 
out of the row with a smiling face, instead of, as they did, 
with a scowl. 


The Government besides, as it were, suggesting dis- 
content with their own policy, have tried to make our 
blood creep with regard to the awful things that are 
going to happen in the future. We do not see that there 
is any need for such pessimism if only our rulers will 
make up their minds clearly and firmly as to what they 
deem essentials in regard to China. In our opinion, the 
Government should let it be known that we will 
not allow any interference either with Thibet or 
with the Yangtse Valley. That secured, we can well 
afford not to play the dog in the manger in regard to the 
north and middle regions of China. We have no fear of 
Russia being able to close the trade door, even if she were 
to try, which is most unlikely, and unless the course of 
commercial history is going to change we may feel sure 
that we shall do more trade with Russian-ruled than with 
Chinese - ruled provinces. Meantime, let us not be 
nervous, as we regret to see the Times is, about railway 
extensions. Railways take a long time to build, and if 
only we keep firmly to our policy of ear-marking the 
Yangtse Valley, it does not matter even if lines made 
by Russian capital enter that sacred soil. When the 
rails get there—and that will be some years hence—the 
Power concerned can be informed that they are welcome, 
but that being laid within a British sphere of influence 
they will be under British control. Meantime, by all 
means let British traders and explorers be encouraged in 
every possible way to navigate the upper waters of the 
Yangtse, and let Consuls be appointed, and so the fact be 
proclaimed that we mean to make a reality of our agreement 
with China. That would be a sensible and business- 
like proceeding, and far better than merely growling 
sulkily at the Russians. No doubt we can make Russia 
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extremely uncomfortable, and place her politically in an 
extremely difficult position, by not letting her feel sure 
whether we shall, or shall not, permit her to lop off large 
ortions of Northern China. Russia, in spite of all our 
Jingoes Say, dreads England very much, and would have 
her activity greatly paralysed if we pursued a policy of 
growling, but not saying exactly what we meant by 
our growls. But naturally Russia would hate us for 
doing so, for nothing brings hate more easily than un- 
certainty. Is it worth while to incur such hate? In other 
words, are the advantages—we admit that there are 
some—to be got from a dog-in-the-manger policy great 
enough to make that policy worth while? We do 
not believe they are. We believe, on the contrary, that 
we shall do far better if we make up our minds to the 
fact that Russia, if she can, means to have the greater 
art of China, and that as long as we have the control of 
Thibet and the Yangtse Valley we need not greatly care. 
There are risks in every course, but depend upon it, the 
greatest risk of all is to enter upon the policy of main- 
taining the integrity and independence of the Chinese 
Ewpire in defiance of Russia’s national destiny. 





THE COST OF THIS WAR. 


T would be of little use to discuss this week the 
J events of this Spanish-American War. There have 
been no events, though there have been many prepara- 
tions to secure their occurrence. It is certain at last that 
Admiral Cervera, who would seem to be a bold and 
skilful sailor, is locked up with his fleet in the harbour 
of Santiago, and that Admiral Sampson, with a far 
superior fleet, is watching him outside the narrow 
entrance channel much as a cat watches a mouse which 
has retreated into a hole. It is also certain that Admiral 
Sampson would like to close with his opponent before 
American troops can land, and that on Tuesday he tested 
the possibility of silencing the land forts, and of 
paralysing the mines in the channel by cutting the wires 
which will fire them; but how far he succeeded or failed 
in those operations cannot as yet be known. The authori- 
ties at Washington, who strike us—perhaps without 
sufficient reason—as diligent and judicious, but un- 
original and over-reflective men, maintain a rigid silence, 
and the newspaper folk are at once so credulous and so 
inventive that it is impossible to believe their reports. 
On the other side of the water, the authorities in Madrid 
assume every occurrence which is not a catastrophe to be 
“a glory for Spanish arms,” and in their deadly fear of 
insurrections are as careless about the accuracy of their 
“news” as the newsboys about the streets. We prefer, 
therefore, to point out that, judging from all appear- 
ances, and reserving the possibilities that lie hid in 
American energy and Spanish inefficiency, the special 
characteristics of this war will be delay and expense. 
The want of preparation in America, where they 
believe resources to be equivalent to forces—as if 
one could pay for a cab with a deferred railway share 
—and in Spain, where they believe in God knows what, 
of itself causes infinite delay. Armies like the American, 
which still need making, cannot be shipped in a day on 
transports not yet collected; nor can fleets like the 
Spanish, always needing repairs, be used suddenly to 
reinforce threatened fortresses distant thousands of miles. 
All the distances are considerable, all the seas are wide, 
and all the fighting vessels are dependent either on slow 
colliers, or on stores of coal which when they are wanted 
must be obtained in ports hundreds of milesaway. There 
are therefore, and will be, delays as great as there used 
to be when Admirals “lay ” for months watching enemies 
who “would not come out,” and the fastest fleets took 
weeks in reaching the points at which they were ordered 
to “rendezvous” when the wind permitted. Even when 
the fleets have encountered, and victory has proclaimed 
itself on one side or the other, nothing will be settled ; for 
the Americans, if defeated, will go on for ever, and the 
Spaniards, if defeated, will sullenly challenge their enemy 
to come over and fight in European waters. There is 
talk of peace, of course, but war depends much on 
character, and when bloodhound and bulldog meet it 
takes pretty strong “ intervention” to separate them, and 
interveners, unless very careful, may get severely bit. On 
all evidence yet available, we believe in a slow, long war, 
possibly punctuated at intervals with offers of impossible 
terms of peace. 





The evidence about expense is clearer. It is announced 
on authority that the Americans have already expended 
sixty millions sterling, and will want almost immediately 
sixty millions more. They have had to buy everything, 
from ships to uniforms, munitions by the hundred tons— 
a big shell costs more than £6—mules by the thousand, 
carts by the acre, food by the score of shiploads, have had 
to pay top prices for everything, and in some instances at 
least have found themselves at the mercy of dealers, who, 
trading for large partnerships, have doubted whether 
their duty consisted in being patriots or trustees. The 
hire of ships is enormous, soldiers’ wages are high, the 
American Treasury is supposed to be bottomless, and 
altogether money flows away in rivers without much visible 
return in crops. There is not much increase as yet in the 
gigantic Pension List, but there will be as the volunteers 
die, and altogether we fancy even the Union, with its match- 
less wealth, will discover that of all operations a war, even 
a little war, involves the greatest expenditure, and that 
there is no operation in which an absence of readiness in- 
volves such frightful outlays. Burdensome as the process 
seems, it is cheaper to insure as the English do, if only 
because the trained troops and the ships with steam up 
make the war a shorter one. It is the days which cost the 
money as well as the goods bought. 

Spain is learning the same truth, and being poor, is 
learning it in a harder way. Her expenditure is already 
so far in excess of her resources, that she offers to borrow 
at 8 per cent. without finding any readiness of response, 
that ber people have lost all confidence in her ability to 
pay, that they are consequently hoarding currency, and 
that she must, probably within the month, resort to incon- 
vertible paper. She has adopted the silly expedient of 
prohibiting the export of silver, only to find, of course, 
that she has rendered her store of silver less valuable 
without preventing its export, and is already issuing 
coin which is not legal tender—that is, in fact, base 
money—because there is no other in the vaults. She is 
trying in all markets to raise loans, but all markets are 
shut, and she must in the end consent to “suspend,” or 
“pass,” or “scale” the interest on the Debt. That will 
not necessarily stop the war, for all experience shows that 
when once a nation is in a sufficiently stubborn temper 
fighting can go on while there is lead and powder; but if 
the war continues the distress will be of the extreme 
kind, the kind which produces revolutions. It is no 
neighbouring people which Spain is fighting, and which 
might be fought, as Prussia was once fought by France, 
by soldiers with hay bands instead of boots, but an enemy 
securely seated four thousand miles away, who can be 
reached, to use an old hyperbole, only by silver bullets. 
A protracted war will bleed Spain to fainting point, and 
of a short war we can see no evidence whatever. 

Surely, we shall be told, all these circumstances, with 
the wealth of suffering which must be hidden in them, 
must tend to peace. Europe may intervene, or the Pope 
may persuade Spain to give way, or Mr. McKinley, to 
whom it is obvious the war is still excessively distasteful, 
may accept very moderate terms. It may be so, of 
course; but also it may not; and our own judgment 
inclines towards the negative view. We do not believe 
in * Europe,” which is utterly callous to human suffering, 
intervening in any effective way for the protection of 
Spain. Mr. McKinley, who has no legal night to make 
peace or war, will obey the people as he has always done, 
and the terms which seem to Americans moderate will seem 
to Spaniards unendurably oppressive. Their notion is 
expressed in Sefior Sagasta’s speech of this week, and 
they regard any peace involving cessions of dominion as 
dishonouring to the rank of Spain among the nations. 
She may not be able to protect her colonies, but at least 
she can, as they think, refuse to cede them under compul- 
sion. At all events, they will not yield until they are 
compelled, and invasion being out of the question— 
unless, indeed, they defeat the Americans, and so really 
turn them into a military people—we cannot see whence 
speedy compulsion is to come. Cuba is not taken because 
Admiral Cervera is defeated and Santiago captured, any 
more than the Philippines are taken because Admiral 
Montojo’s squadron has been destroyed. Both events 
will doubtless happen as soon as an American ariny 
has been thoroughly organised, and forwarded to its fields 
of action; but that is a piece of slow as well as heavy 
work, and its slowness, as the facts appear to uz, will su 
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destroy its effect on the imagination that Spaniards 
will hardly recognise the completeness of their defeat. 
We shall be accused, of course, especially in America, 
of pessimistic views, but the Spectator tries to say what 
its conductors think, not what its readers think, and there 
is one point at least on which both will be agreed. This 
war shows that in naval warfare the defendants have the 
advantage, not the assailants. Even a small Power can, if 
its agents are honest and its officers scientific, present a 
serious defence against a naval attack. The little fleet of 
Spain has in the West Indies rendered the larger fleet of 
the United States temporarily useless. Havana still 
defies assault, except upon the largest, and therefore most 
expensive, scale, and by a combined force, and so does 
Santiago. If the harbour of Manilla had been protected 
properly, with mines in the channel and heavy guns upon 
the island of Corregidor, Admiral Dewey could not have 
destroyed the Spanish fleet; and even as it is, he must 
wait for months until, with great effort and at vast 
expense, an army is sent to his assistance. That is to say, 
even a Minor Power, though it cannot avoid ultimate 
defeat, can make assault upon its independence a slow, 
difficult, and most costly operation. We are sorry in this 
case that it should be so, for we cannot sympathise with 
Spain, but the general fact is a very healthy check upon 
that desire to make transmarine conquests which, as 
population in Europe presses more and more sharply upon 
the means of subsistence, is sure to prompt many aggres- 
sions, as well as many more justifiable descents upon 
savage or semi-civilised peoples. If China were not dying 
of internal disease and had decent officers, all Europe 
might threaten her coasts in vain, every accessible harbour 
becoming a Santiago, to be captured, no doubt, but only 
at a cost which to an aggressor for greed must appear far 
in excess of any gain to be acquired. 





THE NEXT LIBERAL LEADER. 


i is quite natural that Liberals should be fidgety just 
now over their leaderless condition. The results of 
the by-elections have given them new hopes, and as it is 
the nature of Liberals to be sanguine, many of them think 
that if the party were only thoroughly organised it might 
within a short period, by dint of able criticism, bring the 
Unionist Government into such discredit as to force on a 
premature Dissolution. With Home-rule relegated to the 
time when counsels of perfection become working rules, a 
General Election, they believe, would restore to them their 
“rightful majority’ of, say, fifty votes. As a leader is 
essential to organisation, and organisation to speedy 
victory, they think that a leader should at once be chosen. 
The death of Mr. Gladstone, again, has reminded others 
of their comparatively blissful position when he led the 
party, when, if he commanded, mutiny was impossible, 
and when, if there was hesitation over a measure, one had 
only to tell constituents that Mr. Gladstone had himself 
examined and approved it to see hesitation disappear. 
The measure seemed to abolish the Decalogue, but 
Mr. Gladstone was sure that it only embodied those 
final laws. Others, again, are mightily moved by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s gibes, and declare that they must have 
a leader, if only to be able to teach him manners, 
and enable them to bring on “much-needed” votes 
of censure. And lastly, there are others, usually grave 
men, who perceive with alarm and antipathy the 
multiplication of groups, and attribute much of it 
to the anarchy on the Front Opposition Bench, where, 
they say, some of them with indignation, and some 
with amusement, every corporal now thinks he is, or 
may be, colonel of the regiment. We have no objection 
to the fidget, which is in its way a sign of life; only 
we do not see how it helps towards the realisation of 
the idea which, like the Liberals, we quite believe is 
essential to the full working of Parliamentary institutions. 
Leaders are either self-made or elected, and the Liberal 
party, which acknowledges that it has no self-made chief 
who must be followed under penalty of dismissal at the 
pells, is as yet in no position to elect one. Its members 
have not even settled yet what kind of a leader they want. 
Are they seeking a man who will give them a policy, as 
Mr. Gladstone would have done? Then, clearly, they 
must wander far afield, for on the Front Opposition 
Bench there is no such man. Lord Rosebery has no plans, 


He has never even suggested a plan for reformin th 
House of Lords, though his wish to reform it ig robably 
quite sincere. Sir William Harcourt is a political. debate. 
ot high merit, not a political architect; and though Mr 
Morley, like most successful literary men, has an original 
mind, the plans which his mind would develop for itself 
would hardly be acceptable to any English party, The 
remaining leaders are many of them able men, some of 
them eloquent men, and all of them good men of business: 
but to class them among the original men who create 
policies instead of adopting them, would be a misuse of 
words. Or does the party content itself with seeking for 
a man who can carry its wishes into execution? That ig 
a constant position of great parties, the supply of geniug 
being quite as fitful in politics as in any other department 
of lite; but it is rendered embarrassing just now by the 
fact that neither the country nor the party wants anythin 
much, or is quite sure what it wants, even in a languid way, 
Nobody outside the House cares a straw about internal 
legislation, unless we except the convicts, who are keenly in. 
terested in the Prisons Bill, and though some foreign ques. 
tions are subjects of sharp contention, it is a little difficult 
to found a party on a wish for better security as to 4 
potential trade in the valley of the Yangtse. That 
question is really a most important one, and there are 
men in the City who are passionately interested in it; but 
the majority of electors do not want to dictate action in 
China, but to have action dictated to them. Even if the 
party is humble, and only seeks a capable Minister of 
affairs, the road is still not plain before it, for it does not 
know whom to choose. We think it has a better man of 
that kind than it knows in Sir Henry Fowler; but then 
the point is not what we think, but what the Liberal party 
thinks, and there is no evidence as yet that its favour has 
settled upon any man. Half the party inclines to choose 
Lord Rosebery, because he was Premier and understands 
diplomacy, and half to elect Sir William Harcourt, 
because he “ought” to have been Premier and is a 
good debater; but for the rest the party preferences are 
all in the pulp stage, not hard enough yet for any name 
to be written on them. The “tentatives” which appear 
in newspapers and magazines—there are three, for 
instance, in this month’s Fortnightly, all intended to 
clear a path for Lord Rosebery, and all of the infructuous 
kind—meet with no public response, and we doubt if the 
most sanguine of Whips would summon a meeting of 
Members for the purpose of indicating a choice. It might 
reveal too clearly to the outside world that Liberals, 
though full of confidence, feel it rather in their old 
principles or their new fads than in any embodiment of 
them in the flesh. 


It is a great pity, for there can be no doubt that the 
disorganised condition of one of the two great parties in 
the State tends to weaken that State’s collective action. 
Nothing is properly debated, opinion is not manifested in 
a solid way so that the nation may be seen to stand 
behind the Government, and the men who are to govern 
in the future make no advance in general reputation. 
Hardly a young man has been visible in front of the ruck 
for the past two years on the Liberal side, unless it be 
Sir Edward Grey, and he, like most Whigs, expounds a 
policy better than he attacks one. No one quite knows 
what Parliament is quite cordial about, and the resulting 
loss of force is very great. Does it, for instance, really 
wish England to assume a dominant position upon the 
Yangtse Kiang? The Ministers in power are never sure 
that they will be compelled to defend themselves, and 
therefore postpone the mental labour of thinking things 
out, while the public, perplexed at once by silences and 
by speeches which reveal only one side of the argument, 
falls back more and more upon newspapers, which, again, 
lack the instruction derivable from exhaustive debate. 
Languor steals over the House of Commons, and the 
Government, not being pressed, avoids work which—e.g., 
Indian currency reform—nevertheless ought to be per- 
formed. The Departments grow lax for want of the fear 
of grave criticism, and improvement, which is never the 
passionate desire of any Government not under fire, lags, 
or is suspended till there is warmer Parliamentary weather. 
Above all, the groups, not having the fear of a master be- 
fore their eyes, tend to become solid, and to believe more 
and more that objects which specially interest them are 





and can have none, because he is by nature an Oppor- 





the objects upon which national wellbeing depends. 
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tunist who waits on the majority instead of leading them, 
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——. LJ . . 
People think that variety of intellectual error impossible ; 


but just ask Mr. Henniker Heaton which he would prefer, 
to choose @ competent Premier, or to carry his fifty sug- 

estions for the improvement of postal service. Group- 
making is almost instinctive with the Liberal party, whose 
members are naturally prone to resent severe discipline 
and enforced silence; but if it is not kept in check, 
if, that is, members are not told that they must vote 
itraight without reference to fads, or be “written out,” 
arty government is apt to go to pieces. We all see what is 
happening in France, and if parties there cannot keep up a 
thorough, and even coercive, organisation, there is no reason 
why it should not happen in England also. We entirely 
agree with the Liberals that they want a leader, and only 
regret for the sake of the country that such insuperable 
difficulties seem to stand in the way of finding one. 
They will vanish, we suppose, whenever the party is in 
deadly earnest, but then if the Government is as inept as 
the newspapers say, it ought to be in deadly earnest now. 





ITALY AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


HE Marquis di Rudini has reformed his Ministry, and 
T it is rumoured that its first business will be to 
punish the Church for its sympathy with, or at any rate 
neglect to help suppress, the recent disorders. We most 
sincerely trust that the rumour is untrue, or that the new 
Cabinet, if it has formed any intention of a campaign 
against the Church, will speedily abandon the idea. Under 
present circumstances we cannot imagine anything more 
disastrous for Italy than a policy which could be repre- 
sented as a campaign of persecution. We fully admit 
that the policy pursued by the Pope and the Catholic 
Church in Italy has been anti-national, and that in its 
mistaken longing for the shreds and patches of temporal 
power the Papacy has worked against the maintenance of 
Italian unity. It seems, too, more than probable that a 
section of the Roman Church viewed the recent risings 
with something akin to approval, and that the Vatican did 
not clearly and firmly repress this approval or half- 
approval, but in effect gave latitude of action to the 
disloyal clerics. We print in another column a very 
interesting letter from Mr. Stillman, in which he adduces 
instances of clerical disloyalty, and shows the kind of 
attitude that the extreme men in the Italian Church 
have of late been taking up. Possibly some of the 
statements quoted by Mr. Stillman may turn out to 
be unfounded and others exaggerated, but after making 
every possible allowance, it is clear that a large por- 
tio of the Clericals who have always been anxious 
to break up their country into a federalised group of 
Republics thought that last month the moment had 
come, and instead of, like good citizens, trying to put 
down disorder, lent it a certain amount of countenance 
and encouragement. We do not, of course, mean to say 
that the Pope himself looked with satisfaction on the 
riots, that the Church was officially implicated, or even 
that a majority of its members were disloyal in word or 
deed, but that there was enough anti-national feeling in 
the Church in presence of a grave national crisis to make 
Italian patriots deeply and justly indignant seems to us 
to be proved. 
_ But though we think that the Italian Government have 
in theory, and possibly in law, ample excuse for striking 
back at the Clericals, and even for making the Church 
responsible for the acts or laches of its representatives, we 
hold that it would be disastrous for them to do so. The 
very last thing the Italian Government should do is to 
enter upon an anti-Vatican campaign. To do that will 
simply be to make the Church close up its ranks, and 
to give the control of clerical affairs to the extreme party. 
If the ery can be raised that the Church is in danger, and 
that the Holy Father and his representatives are being 
persecuted, all moderate opinion will be silenced. If, how- 
ever, the Government refuse to use their opportunity, and 
do not strike back, we may be certain that the patriotic 
and moderate influences in the Church in Italy, which do 
exist and are by no means insignificant, will begin to take 
effect. After all, the extreme men have failed, the dis- 
orders have been put down, and the Church has suffered 


to affect the situation. It must increase the power of the 
moderates at the Vatican and depress the extremists, 
The Pope may desire, and in theory may work for, the 
destruction of the present Italian kingdom and the substi- 
tution of federalism for unity, but he is sincere, above all 
suspicion of intrigue, and the enemy of anything that 
savours of Radicalism and Socialism. In addition we 
may depend upon it that he does not wish for a scandal. 
If, then, nothing is done, we may feel sure that the ex- 
treme men will be out of favour at the Vatican. If, how- 
ever, a campaign is begun against the Church, there will 
be an excellent excuse for not being too hard upon plotting 
ecclesiastics, and, in fact, for taking the side of the revo- 
lutionary Catholics. If Clerical clubs and associations are 
abolished and their funds seized, men who are now inclined 
to be moderate will go into the opposite extreme, and say 
that after all those were right who declared that it was 
impossible for good Catholics to live under the house of 
Savoy, and urged that it was justifiable to use any weapon 
against them. In fact, at the present moment an anti- 
clerical campaign, or anything which could be represented 
as such, would render the Vatican once more a formidable 
enemy of Italy, while an abstention from such proceed- 
ings will enable, and indeed encourage, men who are 
good Catholics, and also good patriots, to rally to the 
Government. 

When we express a hope that the Italian Government 
will not attempt to strike back at the Clericals, we do not, 
of course, wish to argue that they should not punish any 
man, lay or clerical, who can be proved guilty of illegal 
acts. An individual priest who incites to riot should be 
punished like an insurrectionary artisan. More than this, 
we think that the Government would be wise to collect 
and publish all the bond-fide information it can as to the 
participation of members of the Clerical party in the late 
disorders. If this were truthfully and impartially done, the 
effect on public opinion ought to be very great. To begin 
with, if the report were sent to the Vatican, it could hardly 
pass it over, but must take some notice of the fact. But 
even if the Church did nothing official in the way of cen- 
suring its representatives, the country would feel that the 
Church had been in the wrong. The coquetting with 
Socialism and disorder proved against a portion of 
the Clerical party, and the refusal of the Govern- 
ment even to take this excuse for a persecuting policy, 
would make it almost impossible for the Vatican in the 
future to show itself actively hostile to the King’s Govern- 
ment. The influence of public opinion is, we recognise, 
very often greatly exaggerated, but this is just a case in 
which it might be brought to bear. As our readers 
know, we are strongly Italian in feeling. We want to 
see Italy survive, free, united, and prosperous, and we 
hold the policy of the Roman Church towards the king- 
dom to be absolutely unjustifiable, and as contrary to 
the true interests of religion as to those of Italy. 
The Pope’s true dominion is in the hearts of those who 
regard him as the delegate of God, not in a few acres 
of Italian soil. His sovereignty is over matters of faith 
and morals, not over the taxes and police and drains of a 
single city. But though we have no sympathy for the action 
of the Roman Church in Italy, we cannot but dread the 
effects of any attempt to punish the whole Italian Church 
for the misdeeds of a party. It is seldom fair, and never 
wise, to attack a religious institution as a whole. Prince 
Bismarck found the truth of this, and so will the Marquis 
di Rudini if he tries. Depend upon it, the best way to 
tight the extremists at the Vatican is, as we have sug- 
gested above, to make the better Catholics ashamed of the 
patronage, or half-patronage, of Socialism and disorder. 





A POSSIBLE DANGER IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


T is said that Alexander Obrenovitch, the young 
King of Servia, has fallen into a condition of health 
which causes acute alarm in his family and among his 
subjects. Indeed, it is asserted, in a way which is unusual 
when Kings are the subjects of diagnosis, that there is no 
reasonable hope of his permanent recovery. We do not 
usually notice such statements, more especially when they 
are peremptorily denied, as this is by the Minister of 








very considerably in public estimation owing to the belief | Servia, but they remind the world of the forgotten fact that 
that certain high ecclesiastics were not anxious to see the | peace really hangs upon the life of that young man. King 


Government able to restore order. 


The discredit that has | 
thus fallen upon violent and disloyal views cannot fail | declared to be “impossible,” and his death, therefore, 


Alexander of Servia has no heir, his father Milan being 
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would leave the throne of the Servian kingdom open to 
any powerful pretender. It is hardly possible that, under 
such circumstances, Russia and Austria should not sup- 
port rival candidates, and not very difficult to foresee 
who they would in all probability be. The Russian 
Government, always keenly interested in Servia as being 
essentially Slav, would put forward Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, whom it has always favoured, and now 
regards almost as a Prince of the Imperial house. He 
himself makes no secret of his ambition, and, it is said, 
promises the Servians that if he is elected he will restore 
the ancient, though short-lived, glory of the Serbian 
“ Empire,’—that is, will stretch his dominion over Bosnia 
and Northern Bulgaria, and seat his kingdom at once on 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic. The Prince is a man of 
ability and ambition, he is accustomed to govern, and 
successful in government, and he can dispose of forces 
which, if not numerous, are inured to war, and are dreaded 
throughout the Balkans and in European Turkey for 
their bravery and devotion to their chief. As the only 
crowned Slav except the Emperor of Russia, he would bea 
most formidable candidate, and would, it is believed, be 
most acceptable to the Servians, who are possessed with 
the idea that they ought to recover their ancient patrimony, 
and, above all, to reach the sea. To the Austrian Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, such a candidature would be 
most unacceptable. The Hapsburgs are always sensitive, 
with good reason, about the freedom of the Danube, 
which a Danilo dynasty seated in Belgrade would be able 
at will to threaten, and always hope that an extension to 
Salonika would give their subjects the means of becoming 
rich through Asiatic trade. With Servia in the hands of 
enemies, and Bosnia threatened, that extension would 
finally be barred. They have no intention of surrendering 
Bosnia, which they have turned into a flourishing province, 
or of renouncing their claim to equal influence with 
their secular rivals in the whole peninsula, They would 
be almost compelled either to occupy Servia for them- 
selves, as the Servians fear they will one day do, or to 
support a candidate of their own, who could only be 
the King of Roumania, who is the one Prince in Eastern 
Europe possessing both more capacity for military enter- 
prise and larger resources for war than the Prince of 
Montenegro, and the only one in whose success the 
Hohenzollerns would feel something more than a 
“benevolent” interest. Such a rivalry would mean war 
in the near future even if both Empires were bent on 
peace, and it is by no means certain that they are bent on 
peace as decidedly as they were a year or two ago. 


The present rulers of Russia under the Czar are new 
men with a great desire to distinguish themselves; and 
though they have achieved, as they have publicly acknow- 
ledged, a brilliant success in the Far East, where they 
have extended their ice-bound Empire down to open water, 
they are not altogether contented with their position. They 
are not pleased with the half-timid, half-audacious spirit 
of independence manifested by the Sultan, as, for instance, 
in the case of the candidature for Crete, and they are 
compelled every now and again to remind his Majesty that 
the still owes millions to Russia for the indemnity settled 
in 1877, and that his Armenian frontier is unprotected 
except by his own troops. They can control Abd-ul- 
Hamid himself without much ditiiculty, but they know 
there is a military party in Constantinople which con- 
stantly urges that Russia when isolated can be, and 
ought to be, resisted in the field, a party greatly en- 
couraged by the result of the Greek War. They are 
exceedingly irritated by the ascendency which Germany 
has acquired at Yildiz Kiosk, and by the influence she is 
gradually acquiring in Asia Minor, an influence which, as 
they think, may be used effectually against them when- 
ever the time comes for the final overthrow of Turkish 
power. They are anxious to prove to all Eastern Europe 
that Russia is still the one Power to be conciliated, and 
they perceive that they have just now a singular oppor- 
tunity. Austria is greatly worried, if not worse, by the 
conflict between Slav and German in the Cisleithan half 
of the Monarchy; while England, which formerly watched 
Balkan affairs in Turkish interest, has, as the Times 
pointed out on Tuesday, practically retired from the scene 
of contest. As she will never again fight for Turkey, it is 
nothing to her who advances or recedes within the Balkan 
Peninsula. There is a vague wish that Austria should 
prevail, but there is no intention of helping her to 





rir ih 
do it. On the other hand, the statesmen . 
are aware that, with England in nae ote 
Triple Alliance growing gradually weaker, the , 
be left alone to face Russia with half their subjects look 
ing up to her as the mighty and all-conquering Slay 
Power. They are perturbed, too, by the internal stan 
tion, which threatens the foundations of the Tenperi] 
power. If the struggle of races spreads into the Arm 
the danger would be extreme, and, loyal as the Army ig 
the German officers of the Reserve, as a recent incident in 
Styria shows, feel as acutely as the rest of their kinsmen 
that if their ascendency has not departed, it is directly ang 
permanently menaced by the new confidence of the Slays 
in themselves. Might it not be advisable, many Austrians 
are asking, to take time by the forelock and risk a war 
which is inevitable, for which they will never be better 
prepared either in resources or alliances, and by which, if 
victory crowned their arms, all difficulties would “ 
smoothed away? A victorious Army is always of ons 
nationality, and the war would, after all, be one with 
limited liability, for Germany cannot afford to see Austria 
wholly crushed. She would at least save Austria from 
being attacked by France, and so reduce the war to 4 
duel, very dangerous, no doubt, but still not without jts 
elements of hope or Napoleon III.’s possibility of “happy 
chances.” . 
We have no intention of being alarmists or of prophesy. 
ing any immediate cataclysm. The Balkan kingdoms are 
always in unrest, and so long as Turkey has a footing 
in Europe there may always be insurrections, massacres, 
and movements, apparently of importance, but without 
result. But we seriously believe that a vacancy in the 
Servian throne would endanger the peace of Europe mora 
than any other probable contingency, and that conse. 
quently reports as to the health of King Alexander are of 
the gravest moment. If they are even partly true, one would 
feel much pity for him, for he has never had a fair chance. 
Thrust prematurely, as a mere boy, on to a throne which 
it would tax the most experienced to fill wisely, he has 
had against him every possible circumstance, has been 
surrounded by intriguers, and has found no counsellor 
who could act for him until he was capable of acting for 
himself. Most of his advisers have been thinking mainly 
of themselves, while the State has felt acutely the usual 
consequences of trying without sufficient revenue to 
maintain a policy anda Court. If in addition to all other 
sources of trouble the young King has really to bear the 
burden of serious ill-health, he must be pronounced, in 
spite of his position and the many chances it afforded him, 
a most luckless lad. 





IS EVANGELICALISM DECLINING? 


NHE growth and decline of religious parties has aa 
interest even for those who are outside them, and 
many who are not Evangelicals will turn with curiosity to 
the paper, “Is Evangelicalism Declining?” which Dr. 
Guinness Rogers has contributed to the current number 
of the Contemporary Review. As might be expected, the 
writer is at once met by the difficulty, What does 
Evangelicalism mean ?—and we cannot say that he has 
wholly succeeded in answering his own question. Evan- 
gelicalism, he justly says, may be either a creed or a 
party; consequently the decline of Evangelicalism may 
mean either that there are fewer Evangelicals in the 
country, or that those that there are have a less firm hold 
on Evangelical principles. But Dr. Rogers, though he 
distinguishes between them, does not always keep them 
apart. We are at times uncertain—we will admit, almost 
inevitably uncertain—whether he is speaking of the party 
or of the creed. With the former—the Evangelical party 
in the Church of England—Dr. Rogers has naturally but 
little sympathy. “It has been extremely disappointing,” 
he says, “to their theological kinsmen in the Free 
Churches to find them [the Evangelicals in the Church 
of England] amongst their keenest and most uncompro- 
mising opponents on Ecclesiastical questions ;” and in 
another place he speaks of the “stock complaint with the 
Evangelical Dissenter that he found more of the spirit of 
tolerance in the Tractarian to whom he was most opposed, 
than in the Evangelical clergyman with whom he was 12 
such close theological agreement.” The explanation Dr. 
Rogers gives of this fact is perfectly true. The leaders of 
the Evangelical party have all along had to “ make their 
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the Establishment manifest.” Their very 
sympathy with Nonconformist theology has forced them 
to dissociate themselves from Nonconformist organisation. 
It is the old story,—that men who are divided from one 
another by slight differences are often more really hostile 
than those between whom the line of demarcation is un- 
mistakable. The Anglican clergyman who holds that 
Episcopacy is @ divine ordinance does not need to be on 
pis guard when he mixes with Nonconformists. His 
position towards them is ascertained and defined. 
He can be as friendly as he likes with them, because 
everybody knows that he regards himself as an 
ordained minister while they, he holds in theory at 
any rate, are only laymen doing ministerial work. But 
the clergyman who holds that Episcopacy is merely one 
form of Church government, more suited to the English 
eople than Presbyterianism, but having no really higher 
sanction, cannot imitate this indifference. If Episcopal 
ordination has not in its essence any superiority over 
Presbyterian or Congregational ordination, the distinction 
between the two has to be marked somehow, and 
the only way that presents itself is to accentuate 
the accidental distinctions that separate the minister 
of an established religion from the minister of one 
that is not established. The history of the Church 
of England during the last half-century has made the 
maintenance of this division more indispensable than ever. 
Fifty years ago, as Dr. Rogers truly says, “the leaders 
of the Evangelical party persuaded themselves that they 
were the true representatives of Anglicanism, and when 
the Tractarian Movement, developed itself, the first idea 
was to crush it by force of law. In the course of the 
last half-century we have had prosecution after prosecu- 
tion, with the practical result of legalising much of the 
teaching and ritual against which they most vehemently 
rotested. In other words, it has been made clear that 
the Establishment was never meant to be an Evangelical 
preserve.” But if the Evangelicals have no exclusive 
right in the Church of England, they must be all the 
more zealous in asserting what right they have, and this 
consciousness has naturally determined their attitude 
towards Nonconformists. 


On the whole, Dr. Rogers is of opinion that Evangeli- 
calism is not declining, and he very fairly instances the 
large subscriptions to the Evangelical Societies in confirma- 
tion of this view. But of the three chief Societies which he 
mentions, two, the Bible Society and the Religious Tract 
Society, are not exclusively Church Societies. Noncon- 
formists have an equal share in their membership and in 
their management; consequently it is impossible to infer 
from their prosperity that the Evangelical party in the 
Church is equally prosperous. If we could conceive the 
Church of England with not a single Evangelical left in it, 
the Bible Society and the Religious Tract Society might 
still flourish. They are really undenominational Societies, 
using ‘“undenominational” in one of the senses that 
properly belong to it,—as a term embracing the doc- 
trines positive and negative which are held in common 
by Evangelical Churchmen and “orthodox” Noncon- 
formists. The Church Missionary Society, of course, 
stands on a different footing. It has a distinctively 
Church, as well as a distinctively Evangelical, character. 
But we are not quite sure how far the concentration of 
the energies of a religious party on what may be called 
its foreign affairs is an indication of strength at home. 
On the contrary, it seems possible that this object is 
chosen, in part at least, from a consciousness of the diffi- 
culty of finding common ground nearer home. There 
Were considerable traces of this difficulty in an Evan- 
gelical Conference which was held the other day at South- 
port. Mr. Woflindin, a London Evangelical clergyman, 
tead a paper which the correspondent of the Record 
describes as “essentially a brave paper,” and remarks 
that “though the critics were many, every one admired 
Mr. Woffindin’s courage in reading it.” It is interest- 
ing to note what are the chief points in a paper which 
One of the subsequent speakers described as “ wholly un- 
justifiable,” and another would have liked to “ traverse 
line by line,” while a third declared that it made him feel 
uncertain whether he was in an Evangelical Conference or 
not. They were these :—“ He declared against extremes, 
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kindlier recognition of those who differed from them.” 
It is clear that if what to many people will seem self- 
evident truths can be denounced at a party conference, 
there must be a wide divergence among those who com- 
pose it. Before pronouncing whether Evangelicalism is 
declining or holding its own, we should have to determine 
whether the term is most properly applied to Mr. 
Woffindin’s supporters or to his opponents. 


There are many things in Dr. Guinness Rogers’s in- 
teresting paper on which we have not space to dwell. 
There is one, however—lying, as we think, at the very 
root of the question—on which he touches but lightly. 
How far is the Evangelical Creed of to-day identical with 
the Evangelical Creed of a century ago? It has had its 
representatives down to very recent years, but if we could 
ask the opinion of the most conspicuous of those repre-~ 
sentatives we have little doubt as to the answer we should 
get. Would Mr. Spurgeon have warranted the orthodoxy of 
many of his own brethren? Would he have declared him- 
self satisfied with the preaching in many Baptist chapels, 
in many chapels belonging to other denominations, in 
many Evangelical churches? There is evidence, we think, 
to show that he would have been—that he was—very far 
from satisfied with it. Certainly the published sermons 
that fill so large a place in publishers’ advertisements 
convey a very different impression from those of the early 
Evangelicals. They may have preached but few doctrines, 
and have been at little pains to reconcile those they 
preached with the facts of history or psychology. Bui 
they preached them with a strength of conviction, with an 
assurance of their truth, with an indifference to the recep- 
tion they met with, which extorts admiration even from 
those who are least inclined to agree with them. We 
doubt whether since the days of the early Franciscans a 
new movement ever declined so rapidly from its first 
fervours. Evangelicalism, which was first persecuted and 
then despised, grew into public favour, filled the Episcopal 
bench, became, as Mr. Birrell says, the religion of “the 
well-to-do Christian.” One by one its distinctive charac- 
teristics dropped off it, until at length it came to be 
known for the most part for what it was not. “ Evan- 
gelical” stood for those members of the Church of 
England who were neither Tractarians nor Broad Church- 
men. Of late years there has been a reaction, and among 
the younger clergy there are new developments of energy 
which recall in some respects the enthusiasms of a century 
ago. But whether the likeness is more than skin deep, 
whether the new Evangelicals have any real title to the 
name, whether they are not the precursors of a new party 
rather than the restorers of an old one, we have not as yet 
the means of determining. And we doubt whether in this 
respect Dr. Rogers is any better equipped than ourselves. 








ANOTHER SIDE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


M* GLADSTONE had a side to his character upon 
i which no one dwells, but perception of which is 
essential to any thorough comprehension of his personality. 
With all his courtesy and kindliness, and all his sincere 
humility in judging of himself, he was, in his relation to the 
rest of mankind, distinctly a haughty man. No man probably 
ever acquired such favour with the masses of his countrymen 
who was in his inner nature so little of a demagogue. By 
nature, as well as by his view of the fitting, he was a great 
gentleman, and a great gentleman of the older school, who 
thought there were distinctions of rank, and that he belonged 
to the topmost. He did not belong to the class of the great 
merchants from which he sprung, but essentially resembled a 
long-descended squire, of high ability and cultivation no 
doubt, but a squire who loved the country more than the 
town, who enjoyed shooting, and understood woodcraft, and 
could not conceive of any one taking a liberty with him. He 
had always lived with gentlemen, and liked living with them 
best; enjoyed talk with great artists, including actors and 
actresses; thought the age a little degenerate because it pre- 
ferred claret to port; and did not in the least understand why 
modern Members of Parliament objected to very late hours. 


| Asa Minister, he was master in his Department; as Premier, 


he represented the Crown, and, like other Kings, did not 


denounced Mr. Kensit’s methods, objected to ritual | greatly love either interference or contradiction. A Cabinet 


prosecutions, hinted at a  slackness amongst some 


Evangelicals in regard to rubrics, and pleaded for althe grant of a particular hereditary honour had beep 
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misplaced, was told, with an emphasis that was un- 
mistakable, that the question of honours was “one 
for the Queen and the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and for them alone.” “It has been so,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “ever since the Revolution.” Though willing 
enough to hear the other side, and eager to investigate all 
facts submitted to him, when his mind was made up, he 
had acertain disdain for argument, and did not appreciate 
rival authority, seldom, perhaps, as great as his own, at its 
full value. Though devoted to the benefit of the people, and 
latterly returning to the full their affection for himself, he 
had not the smallest reverence for the tailors of Tooley Street, 
and never conciliated the mob by even external deference to 
their opinion. He expounded his differences with them no 
doubt in courteous terms, but he did not in the least agree to 
the ery for a legal eight hours, and expressed his opinion of 
Local Option as an absurd delusion in sharper terms than we, 
who agree with him, should venturetoemploy. Strengthened 
by his enormous knowledge, which was in many departments 
quite exceptional, and by a power of getting up a case equal to 
that of a great advocate, he usually trusted his own opinion,and 
was not greatly moved when that of experts was found hope- 
lessly opposed to it. Nobody, for instance, really shook him 
in his Homeric views, though some of them were separate, 
and a few, for instance that the early Greeks knew little about 
colour, were to say the least of it rash. He had, perhaps, as 
many devoted friends as any man who ever lived, often 
captivating men whose minds seemed cast in a wholly different 
mould, forexample Mr. John Morley, but we doubt ourselves if 
he was ever swayed by anybody except himself, or possibly an 
author who could no longer argue, Certainly throughout his 
career it was never said of him that he was ruled, or even much 
influenced, by any one, though he would receive and absorb 
the data for opinion in any quantity. Though a popular 
leader, he had no trace in his mind of readiness to take his 
opinions from the populace, any more than he had of the 
American trick of concealing his true opinion under an 
apparent impassiveness. He gave out his opinions as frankly 
as any country squire, sometimes, especially upon foreign 
affairs, when it was not altogether expedient to be so very 
frank. The truth is, he did not fear anything or anybody, 
and depended, usually with good reason, upon his own mind as 
the best resource he had at his disposal. His entire sincerity 
was sometimes the despair of his Whips and secretaries, who 
told him that he really must conciliate this man or that 
group, only to find that even when he assented he would at 
the last moment forget his lesson and start off on his own 
way. Courteous by instinct and kindly in his inmost nature, 
he was still a masterful man, never cultivated any one he 
disliked or despised, and sometimes by quietly forgetting 
ambitious or self-esteeming men gave very bitter offence. It 
was in accord with this side of his character that he rather 
liked Mamelukes, and with the entire remainder of it that 
they had no more influence over his judgment or his actions 
than so many flies. 


We have always wondered what his real view of the masses 
of mankind was. He had certainly none of the latent Re- 
publicanism in him which was so strong in some old Whigs. 
He had a distinct feeling of duty to the Monarchy, disliked 
any attack on it, and had a strong wish to relieve it, if that 
were possible, permanently from the perpetually recurring 
trouble produced by the unintelligible dislike of the common 
English elector to allow the throne any money. Radical 
Members will sanction or condone the waste of millions on 
needless adventures, and then shake the Government of 
their devotion rather than vote a few thousands for a 
Prince’s allowance. Mr. Gladstone was, we believe, a true 
Monarchist, with a vein in him of personal loyalty such as 
the great Whig magnates never felt; but it is more difficult 
to apprehend clearly his mental relation to the democracy. 
He certainly loved them, as he had good cause, and he was 
utterly fearless of them, as of all other earthly things, having 
no trace in him of the feeling we find in most aristocrats, that 
Behemoth is a very terrible, very wonderful, and quite unac- 
countable beast. The people were his “ own flesh and blood,” 
bat he had none of the Continental feeling about the equality 
of man, retaining, we believe, something of the West Indian 
feeling of distrust in the capacity of the dark races for self- 
government, and holding, even as regarded the white peoples, 


of “leisured gentlemen” willing to devote their time and 
their abilities to Parliament and the public service, W, 
fancy that at the bottom of his mind he regarded 
the democracy very much as a good Tory squire rye 
gards his tenants, with a strong feeling of friendship with 
burning anger if they were attacked or oppressed, especial] 
if the oppression involved misery or suffering, but stil] with 
an almost instinctive impression that they had better suffer 
themselves to be guided by those who knew better, of whom 
he himself was first. That view of his mind upon this 
subject may be disproved when his confidential letters are 
published, but it is one formed after years of observation 
specially directed to the point, and is entirely of a piece with 
the masterfulness and sense of a right to be bell-wether 
which was in the very nature of the man, and which showed 
itself, for example, in almost revolutionary energy when he 
was baffled in his plans for abolishing the Paper Duty ang 
the system of purchase in the Army. In the latter cage he 
practically struck a coup d'état, advising the Queen to use the 
prerogative as Elizabeth might have done. 


That masterfulness, which now and then tried a colleague, 
and occasionally, it is rumoured, fretted his only superior in 
the Kingdom, was, we are convinced, one main secret of Mr. 
Gladstone’s almost mystical charm for the majority of the 
people. They are not seeking servants, but leaders, and Mr. 
Gladstone was always ready to lead, with a profound faith 
that if he had only a little time to study maps he could show 
them the right road. He was not conceited, no man legs go, 
and not vain, unless it were of his comprehension of Homer, 
which the great experts say was not complete; but he had a 
simple faith in himself, born in part, no doubt, of his faith in 
God and his providence, and, as we keep on saying, an utter 
fearlessness, which made him ready to face any political 
difficulty with perfect confidence that when he had faced 
it, it would be found to be no difficulty at all. This 
was certainly his attitude towards that most complicated 
of earthly problems, the Irish question, and we believe 
it was, wherever his religion did not teach him that 
man could accomplish nothing, the general attitude of 
his mind. If he were let alone, he, the squire, could settle, 
and settle rightly, that trouble in the village. The villagers, 
too, thought he could, and were delighted that there was 
some one with a plan and readiness to try it. They believed, 
no doubt, that the squire was an able man, but the first neces- 
sity, to their minds, was that there should be a plan, and that 
it should be tried. They hate to be asked what should be 
done, and certainly in his vigour Mr. Gladstone never asked 
them. We remember asking a politician of some distinction 
how he, with his record, could justify himself for voting for 
the first Home-rule Bill. “My justification,” he said, “is 
very plain; Gladstone knows.” The people, sick of flaccidity 
and courtiership, loved the brave man, who might make mis. 
takes, but who had a will of his own and a road of his 
own, and, if he saw need, would rush down it all alone 
by himself. He was practically alone for a time upon 
the Home-rule road, all his great captains having fallen back, 
but we doubt whether a suspicion that he had mistaken the 
way ever so much as crossed his mind. Having once per- 
suaded himself, mental hesitation ended, and the desertion of 
the country was to him rather a painful surprise than a cause 
either of timidity or regret. “I am right still,” he said to 
himself, and went on tranquilly to the end. That temper, 
and not pliability, is the one which in our day, and with 
democratic institutions, induces a multitude to follow. Mr. 
Gladstone was a leader of men because he never doubted that, 
under all circumstances, he had a right to lead. 





AMERICAN SOCIAL FORCES. 

T OT the least interesting items in the war news from 

America have been those relating to the regiments 
formed by rich and influential young Americans for action in 
Cuba. Mr. Roosevelt, who has established a considerable 
reputation in the political world, has thrown up his office of 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, and has gone to the front 
at the head of a regiment of Western cowboys. One of 
General Grant’s sons, a son of Mr. Blaine, a son of General 
Alger, Secretary of War, and other young men of high social 
position or with political influence, have also received im- 





that England was singularly fortunate in having a class 





portant commands. As soon as the war broke out Mr. Bryan, 
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—_—_ 
too, found it necessary to demonstrate his patriotism by 


offering his services to his political opponent, the President, 
and it was reported that he had been given the command of 
g Nebraska regiment. There is no suggestion in all this of 
any dubious influences at work. It is to be presumed that 
nobody has been appointed who was not qualified, and that 
every one who applied was moved by a genuine spirit 
of patriotism. N evertheless, it is plain that there are 
social influences at work in America, as there are here, 
which secure for an applicant a certain superior chance over 
another applicant. It is clear that the theoretic political 
equality is greatly modified by the perpetual impact of social 
forces born out of the conditions of American life. This fact 
was very obvious in the Civil War. In spite of his utter 
failure in the field, McClellan was retained by Lincoln long 
after he had ceased to be useful, save to the enemy, while the 
novi homines, like Grant and Sheridan, had to encounter not 
a little prejudice and intrigue before they had a free hand. 
The career was open to the talents of the younger men, but 
the social position held by the older counted for not a little 
in his retention of his post. Two enthusiastic opponents of 
slavery in Mascachusetts raised black regiments in the Civil 
War, and earned for themselves affection and fame; but they 
could scarcely have done it had they not occupied a social 
position of the highest kind, accepted as such by everybody, 
and to which no German or Irish naturalised citizen, how- 
ever excellent or wealthy, could have laid claim. What, 
then, are the social forces which make for distinction in 
American life ? 


The question is not so easy to answer as it would be in any 
European country. Here distinction is apt to be regarded 
as political distinction, because for centuries the great 
majority of our distinguished men, even including many men 
of letters, have been connected with political life. A Macaulay 
or a Disraeli, who might have been well content with the fame 
derived from letters, burned to enter the political arena, and 
the ambition was regarded as natural and just. But Prescott 
and Motley never dreamed of going to Congress, and nobody 
ever expected either to do so. Yet it would be quite erroneous 
to imagine that Prescott and Motley were not held in as great 
honour and regarded as citizens of as great distinction in 
America as Macaulay and Disraeli were here. On the whole, 
to be actively connected with politics in America is to be 
popular, influential, but not distinguished,—at any rate since 
the era of Webster and Clay, the last distinguished men of 
the old school, who were “natural” and stately political 
leaders in the same sense that Cavour and Guizot and 
Mr. Gladstone were. The successful Senator, Governor, or 
political “boss” of a great city may be a pleasant, gen- 
tlemanly, well-informed man, or he may not; buat he 
usually does not count as a person of genuine distinction, 
and the presumption is apt to be against him in that respect. 
Hereditary distinction is of course out of the question except 
in the very oldest States. In a Western city founded only 
thirty or forty years ago one’s grandfather does not count 
a8 a social factor. In the older States this is not quite so 
true. Three generations of the Adamses held high office 
and received marked attention, thongh personally not very 
popular. Three generations of Bayards sat in the Senate 
from Delaware. A Quincy is at the present moment Mayor 
of Boston. But on the whole, if we look over the lists of 
both Houses of Congress, of the State Legislatures, of 
leading Municipal Councils, we shall be struck by the absence 
of historic names or representatives of ancient families, It 
is evident that, so far as political life is concerned, the old 
social forces manifested for centuries in Europe have 
largely ceased to operate in America. What has taken their 
place? Apparently the man who now succeeds is he 
who best represents a vast collective force of average 
humanity, its temporary sentiment, local feeling, direct and 
obvious interests, and calculating common-sense. The indi- 
vidual, in short, has “ withered,” and the “world is more and 
more,” 


Superficial observation would lead to the belief that the 
“almighty dollar” is by far the greatest of social forces in 
America, and that to it every other force must bow. Nobody 
can deny that in America, as all over the civilised world, 
concentrated wealth is now a gigantic and dangerous power. 
The equipment of whole regiments of volunteers by rich people 


in politics. On the surface, too, “society” in an American 
city appears to be dominated by rich people in their own 
interests. We have all heard of the “four hundred” in New 
York, and of the lavish expenditure which marks their enter- 
tainments. But enormous wealth is only a supreme power in 
so far as people choose to bow to its influence and to acknow- 
ledge it as the controlling element in their lives. Now we 
doubt, in spite of external manifestations, if there is more 
worship of the golden calf in America than there is else- 
where. The marriages of American heiresses to European 
nobles seem to hint at a devotion to Mammon in Europe 
which is the more keen because of the bare acres and empty 
coffers on this side the Atlantic; while on the American side 
a certain worship of rank seems to be as clearly suggested. 
The mass of American people, like the mass of every other 
people, are comparatively poor, and with little love, as a rule, 
for the rich class, but with a keen appreciation of some of the 
fruits of wealth. The desire for material enjoyment and for 
material conveniences is a democratic tendency, and it is, 
therefore, marked among American people. Thus it is that 
the making of money is a great social force in America, but 
it must be carefully differentiated from that vulgar worship 
of wealth which is thought to mark the millionaire. Men 
cannot afford to sit still and “ get left,” as they put it; con- 
sequently the energy displayed in business and the time 
devoted to it are out of all proportion to the mere desire for 
accumulation. Nor can the very rich man in America command 
such avenues to celebrity as he can in Europe. Every one knows 
him, remembers when he started as a poor boy; there is no 
glamour of antiquity about his family. He may have built 
for himself a splendid villa, but nobody goes to see him, he 
commands none of the attachment which a man in his position 
would secure in Europe. On the whole, therefore, we do not 
think that mere wealth, great as is its power, holds that 
supreme position in America which is too commonly supposed. 
A force it is, a very great force, but not the greatest. Is it 
not a remarkable fact that neither political party dare nomi- 
nate a rich man for the Presidency? The truth is, that the 
average quiet, undemonstrative American citizen, who in the 
last resort really rules, is distrustful of great wealth; and 
events are likely before long to happen which will make 
evident that distrust. 


There is a force in American life whose persistence and 
whose unquestioned sway does honour to the American 
people. We refer to the force of education. Mr. Bryce 
once said with truth that the most respected and influential 
men in America were the College presidents. Not one 
Englishman in a thousand knows who is at the head 
of Oxford or Cambridge; but the great mass of American 
people not only know who is at the head of Harvard or 
Columbia, they honour him as they honour no other man 
save the President of the Republic. When President Eliot 
of Harvard went over to the Democratic party it was treated 
as a national event, and no hall in Boston was large enough 
to contain the crowds who went to hear him make a campaign 
speech. The candidature of President Low for the Mayoralty 
of Greater New York could scarcely have happened elsewhere 
in the world. When the President of Brown University 
declared for Mr. Bryan and the silver cause, columns were 
devoted to the event in the newspapers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The influence of not a few of the leading 
Harvard professors is being exerted at the present moment 
on New England against the Spanish-American War, and it is 
a factor recognised at once and everywhere. As with the 
University, so with the commen school; it is a great and 
powerful institution, far greater than in England. In these 
elements of her life, indeed, America more closely resembles 
Scotland and the Scandinavian countries than any other part 
of Europe. If you want to find any genuine aristocracy in 
New England, in Ohio, in Minnesota, you find it in the 
collegiate class, in the teachers and officers of the Universities 
and Colleges. This is a good omen for the future. Closely 
joined with this class is the religious class, which wields an 
immense influence. The accession of Archbishop Ireland to 
Mr. McKinley two years ago was worth many thousands of 
votes,—and not all of them Catholic votes either. The 
utterances of leading preachers, reproduced by the newspapers, 
are read by millions. To be connected with a church isa 
sign of social distinction which even politicians value, and 





is certainly a significant fact, as is the power of the Trust 
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going practice on the one hand, and the coarse life of the 
“‘saloon” on the other, often seem to a stranger to divide 
America into obviously pious and reprobate classes, for the 
shadings of English life are not so palpable there. But 
when it comes to a crisis the spiritual heirs of English 
Puritanism contrive to win, and thus one finds that 
Puritanism, stripped of its impossible dogmas, humanised, and 
—we may add—moralised, is one of the supreme forces of 
American life, underlying all the “sensual and avaricious” 
tendencies on which Matthew Arnold spoke so freely to the 
American people. The schoolmaster and the preacher are, in 
short, the two factors held in highest esteem, and these, when 
America “ finds her soul,” will always be found topmost in 
her social fabric, the real unacknowledged aristocracy of 
_ American life. So long as this remains true, the vessel of 
American democracy may be beaten about by the fierce | 
tempests which must come, but she will not go under. 





A “ZOO” FOR NEW YORK. 





CAPITAL city of a great nation without Zoological | 
Gardens can scarcely be found in Europe. Perhaps it | 
is because New York is only the commercial capital of the | 
United States that Americans have until recently been con- 
tent to forego this indispensable addition to the pleasures of | 
its citizens. Now, however, New York is to possess a “ Zoo” 
on a scale not yet seen in Europe, though both in form and | 
organisation it is not only European but decidedly Anglo- | 
Saxon. Three years ago a Society was formed, and granted | 
a charter, its objects being “to establish a public Zoological | 
Park, to preserve the native wild animals of the United States, | 
and generally to promote the study of zoology.” 

The acclimatisation of wseful animals, which formed part of | 
the original object of the Zoological Society of London, does | 
not appear in the New York programme. Experience in this 
country has shown that this is best left to private enterprise, | 
and the New York Society are probably right in limiting their 
ambition to the establishment of a first-class zoological 
collection in New York, and to securing the intellectual and 
wsthetic pleasure afforded by the sight of a natural world in | 
miniature, inhabited by creatures from distant countries and 
different climates. Beauty in animal forms, suggesting fresh 
ideas of colour, motion, and symmetry to dwellers in cities 
where living objects are limited in numbers and species, is 
recognised as an essential contribution of such an establish- 
ment to the amenities of town life. It is also to afford 
models for animal painters, and a studio will be erected 
to the park. The proposal has been most favourably re- 
ceived by the municipal authorities of New York, with 
the result that the latter supply a site for the gardens, 
while the Society make to the city a free gift of the} 
animals and of the buildings necessary for their comfort. | 
The details of the arrangement so made, and the character | 
of the site granted by the city, are the subject of an | 
interesting Report now issued by the Society in the 
third year from its formation. The Society, consisting 
of private citizens, has granted $100,000 to provide animals 
and buildings, and promises $150,000 more. It also gives the 
services of its Committee to advise and direct purchases and 
construction. On the other hand, the City Commissioners 
have granted to the Society, or rather to the people of New 
York, a site which for natural fitness exceeds the most 
sanguine dreams of any menagerie director in Europe. The 
grounds of the London Zoo in Regent’s Park cover only 
thirty-two acres, and the soil, being clay, is unfavourable to 
animal life. Two hundred and sixty-one acres is the area of | 
the future Zoological Park of New York City, and the soil | 
and surface, though not so entirely healthy as the mixed | 
sand and peat of the gardens of Amsterdam, is particularly | 
well adapted to the wants of the native animals of North | 
America. It might, in fact, be taken as a typical piece of | 
North American scenery, full of pools, forests, rocks, and | 
streams, and one wonders by what means it was preserved in | 
its primitive state so near to the centre of New York. South | 
Bronx Park, as it is termed, lies north-east of Central Park, | 
from which it is distant about five miles, and midway between | 
Crotona Park and the extensive range of Van Cortlandt | 
Park to the extreme north of New York City. A stream 
runs through the whole demesne, assuming for the greater 
distance the proportions of alake. Both banks are thickly | 
wooded with the natural and ancient indigenons forest | 











| 
timber of the district. But the whole park isa sample in 
miniature of the general features of the North American Wood. 
land, with their lavish admixture of timber and water, In 
addition to the main lake there are two other lakes to the 
north, and no less than eight small natural pools, which yj)] 
soon be stocked with beavers, otters, musk-rats, seals, and other 
indigenous aquatic animals. The two largest of these pools 
are connected by small natural rivulets with the lake. To com. 
plete the happiness of its animal inhabitants the groung 
offers a fine selection of natural rocks, which crop up in 
masses scattered irregularly over the whole area. These wil] 
form admirable playgrounds for the “ big-horn sheep,” 
ibexes, and wild goats. 


The Society, once in possession of their park, had to decide 
on the form in which they would exhibit their animals to the 
public. They might either follow the example of Mr. 
Hagenbeck, and make an immense “show,” rendered 
attractive by grouping all sorts of creatures in very large 
cages in magnified “happy families,” such as is now on 
exhibition at EHarl’s Court; or endeavour to present the 
animals, so far as possible, in natural surroundings. The 
facilities of the site made the latter choice possible, and the 
Society have wisely decided to take this course. It will 
endeavour “to place each species as nearly as possible where 


| Nature would design that it should be placed, to avoid 


absolutely all disfigarement of the site, and to make the most 
of what Natare has provided.” In other words, it will attempt 
some such arrangement as may now be seen at Leonardslee or 
Wobarn Abbey. The area is perhaps still too limited for com. 
plete success. But Dr. C. Hart Merriam, chief of the United 
States Biological Survey of Washington, reports that “the 
ground selected for the park could scarcely be bettered for 
the ends in view.” “I was surprised,” he writes, “to find near 
New York City a tract combining such natural beauty and 
raggedness, an abundance of mature forest trees, an unlimited 
‘water-supply, and sufficient diversity of local conditions to 
meet the needs of nearly all the animals which it is desirable 
to exhibit.” One is naturally curious to know, not only how 
this idea takes shape, but what animals the New Yorkers 
would like to have in their Zoo and park, and how far their 
taste in that line agrees with English ideas. So far as they 
are yet developed, they seem “the same, only better.” Lions 
they must have, and readers of the Spceciator will commend 
them for insisting on having an adequate “prairie-dog village.” 
We only see our prairie-dogs making their beds; the New 
York Society mean to show them at work digging their 
burrows and taking turns at ‘“‘sentry go” as they do at 
Amsterdam. “An ideal place” for prairie-dogs is to be 
made. Let us hope that they will try the experiment 
of admitting the prairie-owls to the same colony. For 
the lions |the London houses are to be copied, but the 
American lions are to have direct communication between their 
summer and winter palaces, with no passage to cross as at our 
Zoo. It would be worth while for the new Society to inquire, 
before deciding finally, why it is that the Dublin Zoological 
Gardens is such a famous breeding place for lion cubs, while 
in London none are reared. It is just possible that the 
cages, good as they are for exhibition, are not suitable for the 
nurseries of cubs. The late Mr. Bartlett’s theory that lions 
bred better in travelling menageries, because they spent their 
lives “ on circuit,” is contradicted by the success of the Dublin 
Zoo. Several pretty species of American ground-squirrels 
are to be introduced among the trees and rocks. Big-horn 
sheep and Rocky Mountain goats will live among the latter; 


| and Mr. G. B. Grinnell, editor of Forest and Stream, who has 


contributed a number of valuable suggestions to the scheme, 
advises the reconstruction of an ancient prairie scene by 
mingling bison, prong-horned antelope, and other prairie 
species. 

The beavers are not only to havea real lakelet of their own, 
but a small stream to work upon. A proper stock of trees 
will be difficult to maintain, though if the city, which is to 
provide fands for “ maintenance,” will only give the beavers 
trees ready cut, with the bark, branches, and leaves left on 
—a cheap and easily obtained luxury—they may be relied 
on to set to work, and also to keep well and multiply. The 
beavers are allotted a special place in the scheme for adapt- 
ing the park to animal wants, which shows that they are 
expected to live up to their reputation for industry. We 
hope it will be made clear to the beavers that much is expected 
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of them, and that they will not be required to make dams 
without timber, in view of the following incisive paragraph in 
the Report, under the head of “ Inexpensive Installations,’— 
a word which we have hitherto deemed sacred to electric fittings. 
It runs as follows :—* The Beaver Pond.—The beavers will be 
required to build all the necessary dams for their ponds; all 
their canals save one; and also their house for winter use. A 
strong iron fence, 3 ft. in height, will surround about two 
acres of land and water.” 

Birds will fare well at New York. Certain species, 
especially the hawks and eagles in our Zoo, do suffer from 
confinement in the poor cages now provided. In Bronx Park 
there is to bea “flying cage” 150 ft. long. 75 ft. wide, and 
50 ft. high, the inhabitants of which will also have a winter- 
house, covered with glass, 66 ft. long and 52 ft. wide. The 
eagles and vultures will have a separate aviary, subdivided, 
bat of very large dimensions. 





WHALES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HALES are so closely allied to the awe-inspiring 
monsters of the world’s youth that they possess a 
mysterious interest for the majority of mankind. In spite, 
‘however, of this, and of the fact that they are abundantly 
co-eval with us to-day, whales are nevertheless to all 
‘put a few only a hazy idea. We see a picture, or even 
a skeleton, of a whale, and some of us are even privileged 
so far as to catch a glimpse of the actual form of one 
of these mighty mammals in their own proper milieu 
while on a sea passage. But notwithstanding sach favour- 
able opportunities, scarcely any of the beholders are able 
to realise the true proportions of the most gigantic of 
all the animated creation, an animal beside which the 
hairy mammoth would be but a puny weakling, and the 
mastodon only a calf. Without a standard of comparison to 
assist the eye when looking upon a whale, even the trained 
observer often fails to assess the true magnitude of the 
monster, so that when in the midst of a sublime ocean soli- 
tude a school of whales rise majestically to the surface and 
pursue their stately way among the foaming waves which 
break over their immense bodies like surf over a formidable 
reef, they do not excite that amazement at their enormous 
bulk and astounding force which is certainly their due. 


This idea was certainly in the mind of Sir Richard Owen 
for many years, engendering an earnest desire so to display 
the grand collection of cetacean skeletons at the British 
Museum that ordinary everyday folk might be enabled to 
realise in some measure what grandeur of bulk and symmetry 
really belonged to the whale. And there is no donbt but 
that when the arrangement of the grand new building in 
the Cromwell Road was taken in hand, an adequate exhibit 
of the cetacea, very different from what has been available for 
many years in its basement, was contemplated by him. Big 
ideas like his, however, often need to wait long for their 
fruition, and it has been so in this case. It has been reserved 
for his gifted successor at the Natural History Museum, Sir 
William Flower, and his able colleagues, Dr. Giinther and 
Mr. R. Lydekker, to take the step so long contemplated, and 
give it practical realisation. Failing the completion of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s original plan, of building two wings to the 
already vast edifice, a temporary iron gallery has been erected 
at the north-west angle of the museum 140 ft. long and 40 ft. 
wide. These dimensions, though large, do not err on the 
side of liberality, but for the present they will suffice. Within 
the walls of this building a representative selection of the 
whale skeletons possessed by the institution has been mounted 
in attitudes as nearly approaching their ordinary positions 
in the sea during life as possible. Then upon one side of 
each bony structure a most careful copy of the body of the 
animal has been moulded of a light composition resembling 
“staff,” which is supported internally by an ingenious and com- 
plicated scaffolding of light iren rods and laths. This 
counterfeit presentment of the monster in his habit as he 
lived has been painted in the natural shades, and afterwards 
varnished to complete the sleek resemblance to the living 
animal, The result is, to an expert, exceedingly satisfactory 
and faithful to life. It is to be regretted that it has not been 
found possible to include a worthy representative of the one 
species of whale around which (rather unjustly as we think) 
most of our whaling literature has clustered, the great Green- 





land or “right” whale of the Arctic Ocean. Most likely a 
further extension of this most interesting department will 
soon be found necessary, and then the present omission is 
sure to ke made good. 


But the absence of the great Mysticetus is almost com- 
pensated for by the inclusion of the grand sperm-whale, upon 
whose colossal head the eye fixes immediately the hall is 
entered. The skeleton long occupied a well-merited position 
of honour in the centre of the fine hall of the main building, 
exciting the most varied and amusing comments from visitors 
as to what manner of mighty creature the great fabric of 
weather-beaten bone could have belonged. In its new 
situation it is most gratifying to see how fine a presentment 
has been made of this little-known Titan (among our people 
at least), fair for all men to see, and longer doubt if they 
dare the ability of such a whale to swallow, not only one 
Jonah at a gulp, but a whale-boat’s crew of them en bloc. 
Perhaps it may be thought hypercritical to remark that 
where so serious and successful an attempt has been made to 
show with absolute fidelity to Nature the normal appearance 
of each specimen, it seems a pity that the sperm-whale should 
be presented with closed jaws. Closing the mouth is im- 
possible to the cachalot, except when turned upon his back, 
or when in the supreme agony of his death-throe he rushes 
round upon the surface of the sea upon his side, spouting 
torrents of blood and churning the incarnadined ocean into a 
horrible foam. In his normal position during life the long 
and comparatively slender shaft of bone which forms the 
lower mandible always hangs down at an angle of 45°, dis- 
closing a livid white abyss of throat invitingly open for the 
reception of whatever happens to be straying that way. If 
this peculiarity could have been exhibited, visitors would 
have been better able to appreciate the bounteous provision 
made by Nature for the reception of his provender by an 
animal who is popularly supposed to be unable to swallow a 
herring. 

With the exception of the sperm-whale, the other colossal 
occupants of this most interesting gallery have very little 
commercial interest, their value being small and the difficulty 
of catching them great, so much so that some species are 
practically uncatchable. Besides the hindrances attending 
their killing, they all are prone to sink at death, a fatal 
defect in a whale attacked in deep water. To nataralists they 
present one of the most interesting of all studies, although 
inability to observe them closely during life renders the 
pursuit of cetology a very unsatisfactory one. With regard 
to the size of the specimens shown, it should be borne in 
mind that immense as these monsters now appear to the 
average eye, none of them are by any means remarkable for 
magnitude among their fellows. Apparently the largest 
among them is a fairly sizeable representative of the clipper- 
built “ fin-back,” which is 70 ft. long, and to the visitor un- 
versed in the relative dimensions of whales this rorqual will 
certainly seem chief in point of size. Far from that being 
the case, an accurate comparison with the cachalot would 
reveal the fact that in spite of the latter animal being 16 ft. 
shorter, his bulk is more than double that of the fin-back 
owing to his enormous girth and massive head. But the 
70 ft. of our specimen would show poorly by the side of 
an adult “ sulphur-bottom,” a rorqual which grows to such a 
length that it would be necessary to subdivide him in order 
to exhibit him in this hall, notwithstanding its being 140 ft. 
long. Specimens of this valueless but elegant cetacean havo 
been often seen 200 ft. in length. 


The largest whale in the gallery is, of course, the cachalot, 
54ft. long, whose enormous bulk reposes nearest the door, 
and if viewed upon his “enfleshed” sido his magnitude will 
certainly arouse much wonder among those who will flock to bis 
levée. But compared with individuals the present writer has 
encountered in the Southern seas, even he is but an ordinary 
specimen, being in fact what a whaleman would speak of 
casually as an “eighty bar’l whale.” During a visit paid by the 
writer to the Solander whaling ground off the Middle Island 
of New Zealand, a sperm-whale was sighted that from his 
strange sluggishness drew unusual comment. He paid no 
heed to our approach or attack, but when, at the usual 
expiration, he showed the whole of his length upon the 
surface, and exposed a back like the bottom of a submerged 
ship, it was unanimously agreed that he was no “slouch of a 
whale.” He made not the least resistance while we slew 
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him; in fact, we hardly knew when he passed from life to 
death. Upon his being secured alongside he was found to be 
78 ft. long “over all,” while his lower jaw was 20 ft. from the 
innermost tooth to the snout, and in spite of our misfortune 
in losing his great “case” of spermaceti, he made us one 
hundred and twenty-eight barrels, or nearly thirteen tuns, of 
oil. His sluggishness was due to his having received seven 
unexploded bomb-lances in various non-vital portions of his 
body before we “met up” with him. And we did not envy those 
from whom he had escaped after so great a battle. 


Unpretending in appearance, and with what one may fairly 
describe as a deprecatory smile upon his open countenance, the 
“ killer” whale will probably receive little attention by the 
side of his gigantic conquerors. Seen alone, say in a drawing- 
room about 30ft. long, his size would be impressive, but 
overshadowed by his “elder brethren” he will certainly 
excite little comment. Yet for thrilling interest and un- 
quenchable ferocity no other occupant of the gallery can 
approach him even remotely. One, and only one, of all the 
cetacea pursues his majestic way unheeding the proximity of 
the killer, confident in his own unequalled prowess which 
fears no created thing but puny man. Every other kind 
of whale, from the clown-like porpoise up to the moun- 
tainous Mysticete, tremble to the remotest fibre of their 
huge frames when their mysterious danger-sense warns 
them that Orca gladiator is “out.” But the sperm-whale, 
possessing at either end of his body a tremendous weapon 
and filled with high courage, scorns the onslaught of the 
killers, come they in never so great force. The result is 
that the Orca leaves the cachalot severely alone, but proves 
a very scourge to all the rest of the whale family. His 
ferocity has in it something supereminent, and typical of the 
vastness of his battle-ground. He attacks the hapless right- 
whale much in the same Way as starving wolves would a 
prize ox, but his object is by no means the same. His delicate 
taste requires pampering. Let the eaters of carrion, the sharks 
in their waiting swarms, feed gluttonously, riotously if they 
will, he but tears at the trembling mass before him in pure 
lust of slaughter, until overborne and spent, the exhausted 
leviathan droops a weary lower jaw and discloses the vast 
cavity of his mouth. Then do the killer and his comrades 
in battle enter delicately therein and feed lusciously upon 
the ton or so of tender, palpitating tongue, a delicious morsel 
for which they have recklessly destroyed a creature a hundred 
times larger than themselves. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
oe ben 
THE VATICAN IN THE ITALIAN TROUBLES. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “Sprectator.’’] 

S1r,—A grave question concerning the late troubles in Italy 
—i.e. the part the Catholic Church has taken in provoking 
them—is being seriously discussed in this country, and seems 
to have invited your attention, as I judge from the “ News 
of the Week” of May 21st. Here the question is not so 
much as to what that part has been as as to what the course 
of the Government ought to be. The attitude of defiance 
maintained by the Church, ever since the failure of the 
attempt at conciliation under Padre Tosti, against the 
Kingdom of Italy has had its natural effect on all the clergy, 
and the concessions made by Rudini in 1891-92, in tacitly 
consenting to the defiance of the laws regarding the 
exequatur of the Bishops, stiffened the hostility of 
the Vatican against all interference of the Royal authori- 
ties in the affairs of the Church. Since then there has been 
B perpetual active, if petty, warfare carried on, wherever 
the population did not resent it, against the authority and 
the law of the Kingdom, the tone of the hostilities varying 
with the character of the parish priest, from inert acquiescence 
(for there are parish priests whose patriotism is not inferior 
to their devotion to the Church, and who are perfectly passive 
before the influence from upper spheres) to active instigation 
to refusal to pay taxes, and electoral organisation in favour 
of the Radical and Socialistic candidates as those most hostile 
to the Government. In the provinces of Lombardy, where 
the influence of the Church is most potent, as about Bergamo, 
there have been, in some cases, Municipal Councils elected 
which made legal government impossible, and they have been 


. . a 
Commissioners. In the hands of the zealous Priests all 
forms of resistance to the action of the Government hay 
been favoured, and one of the most zealous partisans of this 
policy, the general tendency to which is s0 harmonious 
that there is no question as to the source of it, has been the 
Archbishop of Milan, in whose diocese the co-operation of the. 
Clericals with the subversive parties in the elections hag 
been most complete and effective. There is an impression 
that the Catholics abstain from voting in the “ political” 
elections—i.e., those in which Members of Parliament are 
chosen—but this is utterly unfounded. If it were not go 
indeed, it would be possible to prove that the Catholics ri 
Italy were a small minority of the population, for the differ. 
ence between the votes in the political elections and the 
“administrative”—i.e., municipal—is in no case more than 
about 20 per cent. of the voting population, and the Catholics 
are ordered to vote in the latter while they are forbidden to vote 
in the former, so that the obedience to the non expedit would 
imply that the faithful are only about one-fifth of the Voting 
population. But it is not true that the faithful abstain from 
the political elections, and of this I had irrefragable evidence 
in the last elections for Parliament, under Crispi. In the 
Vatican district, where the personnel of the Vatican ig 
largely resident, the police was specially charged with the 
study of the voting of those who were known to be employés 
of the Vatican, and it was proved that they voted for the 
Radical candidate, Barzilai. That they voted for any candi- 
date was a violation of the supposed non expedit; and as in 
the Trastevere, so in Milan, the forces of the Clerical party 

were always combined with the subversive parties. 


As evidence of the part taken by the clergy in the instiga- 
tion to disorder in the late troubles, the Perseveranza of 
Milan, a journal the character of which for moderation, 
sincerity, conservatism, and impartiality is as high as that of 
any journal in England, has taken the trouble to collect the 
sayings in the pulpit of some of the clergy in the parishes 
dependent on Milan, and some of these extracts are given 
below :— The hour of the revolution is near; the peasants 
are the soldiers of Christ, and as such have no other chief 
than the Pope; be you ready, for in alittle while you shall 
be armed and march on Rome to restore it to who waits for it.” 
Another said :—“Soon will return the 1848; Kings and Princes 
must disappear; for the rest, what is the throne of the King 
of Italy? a shabby edifice (Baracca) supported by bayonets.” 
A third said:—‘ When the peasants have paid their rent they 
have no other dependence on the landlords; if the Pope told 
them not to pay even the rent you ought to obey; and if he 
said, ‘Go, burn even the houses of the rich,’ you ought to do 
it; obedience to the Pope frees you from all responsibility.” 
The Rome correspondent of the Corriere della Sera, of 
Milan, a journal in the very first rank of European journalism, 
and unique in Italy for honesty, energy, and competency, the 
correspondent being the highest authority in Italy on Vatican 
matters, writes as fullows :—“ In a kind of secret consistory, 
called urgently during the most acute period of the revolts 
which sadden Italy, the most uncompromising Cardinals of 
the Curia maintained with much circumspection, but equal 
tenacity, the view that it was expedient to profit as 
secretly as possible by the favourable moment for the 
political interests of the Holy See.’ The name is repeated 
even, of a Cardinal who went farther, being of the 
opinion that they ought to profit by the occasion to send 
instructions to the clergy to second cautiously the tendency 
to revolt in the discontented populace. The so-called “worldly” 
Cardinals,—i.e., those whofrequent the receptions and conversa- 
ziont of the Embassies and lay society,—effectively opposed 
the dangerous tendency of the intransigenti, observing that 
the spirit of revolt showed evidences of a war on the actual 
organisation of society, and the principle of property, and 
that therefore the Catholic Church was the object of attack 
by it, and might receive terrible injury in the property and 
persons of its dignitaries. The discussion was not, however, 
short; and the intervention of the supreme authority was 
necessary for a conclusion, which, on the other hand, was one 
of the half-measures which are characteristic of the policy of 
the present Pontiff. The decision was, in fact, not to order 
the Bishops and parish priests to attempt to pacify the 
agitation,—but to leave them perfectly free to act “as and 
when they saw fit.” 





dissolved and the municipality put under the charge of Royal 
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friends amongst the Catholics here, especially English and 
American; I have especially no wish to see the Roman 
Church paralysed in Italy, for nothing good would take its 
post; bat I see clearly, even amongst English Catholics, that 
the coming of that Federal Republic, which is the aim of the 
Radicals and would be the prostration of Italy, is presented 
by authority as most probable. Almost the first remark of 
several English Catholic friends arriving here lately has 
been, “ Well, we are to have the Federal Republic, are we 
not?” This is regarded as essential to the rights of the 
Papacy. I do not feel sure that the Federal Republic is 
not on the immediate programme, for it is desired by 
France and the Church; and it is an indisputable fact that 
Italy is in a state which may be ferment or it may be decom- 
position, but it seems to me hardly possible that it should be 
anything but decline. But that the Church should profit by 
it seems to me one of those most inexplicable delrsions which 
the Church seems now and then to fall under helplessly. 
The most contradictory estimates of the results of the late 
fighting circulate—and it is clear that they who could best 
state the number of killed desire not to tell—but from a source 
which is semi-official, and I have regarded in other circum- 
stances as well-informed, I hear that the killed in and 
around Milan are nearer five hundred than four hundred. 
Four days’ fighting, with forces increasing to twenty-two 
thousand men, with artillery, in which four days there were 
moments of anxiety as to the end, make the figure of ninety- 
one of the populace killed, put forward with a slender pre- 
text of authority (the Army authorities say nothing), rather 
a farcical result. The desire to minimise the figure is 
natural, but cuz bono ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Rome, May 26th. W. J. StTinuman. 





RUSSIA AND PORT ARTHUR. 
(To rae Epiror or THE ‘‘ SprcraTor.’’] 

Srr,—It may fairly be claimed, I think, for persons living 
abroad, even in British dependencies, that political events 
often appear to them in truer focus than to their brethren at 
home. This must be my excuse for addressing you on a 
subject which, so quickly are events moving just now, may 
be for the moment half-forgotten by the time this reaches 
you. All those who have at heart the reputation of English- 
men for fairness and ability to look on more than one side of 
a question, should be grateful to you for refusing to join in 
the howl which has gone up at the supposed supineness of our 
Government in relation to Russia’s acquisition of Port 
Arthur. It amuses me to see that men who have no good word 
to say for those who devote themselves to the expansion of 
the Empire think that we should have shown a stronger 
front in China, and somehow or other have prevented 
Russia’s aggrandisement. It is sad, no doubt, to be beaten 
by Russia in the game of grab, but I really don’t see what 
more we could have done unless we grabbed a part of 
China somewhere else. I don’t see how Russia could 
possibly have submitted to be dictated to by us unless she 
swallowed her pride entirely, and carried the principles of 
the peace party to an extreme which would hardly be 
advocated under similar circumstances in England. Suppose 
we had determined to annex Yunnan, would not all the 
world laugh if France ordered us to desist? It seems 
to me that to require Russia to keep her hands off 
Manchuria would be to challenge her either to fight us or 
to admit herself our inferior. 1 don’t even believe in the 
“open door” policy. If we want to keep a door open we 
must take charge of it ourselves. Asa matter of fact, now 
that we are to have Wei-hai-wei, I think Russia is in a worse 
position than she was before. Germany forced her hand. 
Until the Kiao-chow incident Russia had a fair chance of 
becoming absolute in Northern China. What she wanted to 
avoid was having to seize a definite point which would give 
us an excuse for seizing another before she had brought the 
provinces completely within her sphere of influence. Indeed, 
if it had not been for the peculiar circumstances of Wei-bai- 
wei, I fancy we should have had some difficulty in appro- 
priating a port in Northern China. The fact is, that if we 
want to keep the unannexed parts of the world open to our 
trade (which is pretty much the same as taking the bulk of 
their trade to ourselves), we must make up our minds to 
annex those parts. If that is beyond our strength, we must 
submit to have our trade curtailed. Personally, 1 think we 








should annex China,—if we could. I believe with you, Sir, how- 
ever, that the task of ruling such an Empire would be beyond 
ourstrength. As for the morality of the question, it is quite as 
immoral to force on China intercourse with foreigners which 
she does not want, and which must inevitably lead to the dis- 
integration of the Empire, as it would be to annex the whole 
country at once. It is said that such intercourse would 
benefit her as well as ourselves. But so, and that to a far 
greater degree, would annexation, if made by a Power able ta 
enforce peace and an even-handed justice. Here, at any rate, 
is a clear principle to act upon. Let us expand our Empire 
to the utmost of our strength; I think it is only right that 
we should do so. But let us abstain from irritating other 
Powers by a dog-in-the-manger policy of denying to them 
that which we cannot consume ourselves, more especially as 
our attempts are pretty sare to be unsuccessful. Nothing 
exasperates an opponent so much as unsuccessful opposition. 
—I am, Sir, &., 

Bassein, Burmah, April 29th. 


Ic. 8. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To tne EpiTor oF THE “ SpEctTator.’’] 

Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of May 28th referring 
to the despatch from Pretoria on the suzerainty question, 
you say: “ The British Government has an absolute right of 
veto over all treaties made by the Transvaal with foreign 
Powers.” Allow me to point out that this statement is very 
far from being accurate. <A reference to the fourth article of 
the London Convention shows that the right of veto extends 
only to treaties which are, or are held to be, contrary to 
British interests, and that even in respect of these treaties 
dissent must be expressed within a certain limited period. 
As a matter of fact, not one of the treaties which have been 
made the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s complaints was a 
treaty to which the British Government had any right, under 
the fourth article of the London Convention, to object. Nor, 
I may add, has the Transvaal Government, since the con- 
clusion of the London Convention, ever entered, or sought 
to enter, into any treaty to which exception might be taken 
under that article. The suggestion that the Transvaal 
Government might allow disputed points to go before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, “ after the manner 
of Colonial controversies,” is, I venture to think, quite im- 
practicable. Consent to such an arrangement would be 
regarded in Pretoria as a virtual surrender of their position. 
Nor, I must confess, have I ever heard of any dispute 
between a Colonial Government and the Colonial Office 
being dealt with in such a way. Any such disputes are 
settled by friendly conference, the Colonial Office usually, 
though not always, surrendering to the Colonial view. 

As matters stand at present, the “suzerainty” which Mr. 
Chamberlain seeks to claim in respect of the Transvaal is 
made infinitely more harassing than full sovereignty over a 
self-governing Colony could possibly be. The protection 
afforded by the alleged suzerainty is absolutely nz, while, on 
the other hand, a right of interference is claimed—e.g., in 
respect of the Aliens Law—which no self-governing Colony 
would tolerate for a moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, May 30th. ANGLO-AFRICANUS. 


[Since the British Government is the sole judge of whether 
a treaty is or is not contrary to British interests, it, in effect, 
possesses an absolute veto. That it has agreed to exercise, or 
not exercise, its veto within a given period does not alter the 
fact. We by no means wish to assume that the Transvaal is 
always wrong and the Colonial Office always right, but before 
we enter upon the merits it is wise to get at the facts. That 
we are the Paramount Power is a fact,—and one which it is 
impolitic for the Transvaal to deny. If, however, the Transvaal 
would be reasonable in regard to its citizenship, it would 
in practice hear little more about paramountcy. — Eb. 
Spe tator. | 





THE FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 
(To tue Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The “corn” whose growth your American correspon- 
dent claims as a voucher for that of velvet Florida beans is, 
of course, maize, which provides excellent food, either green 
or as ensilage, for cattle in England. Now is the time to sow 
it. Though my work lies in London, I have a little soil in 
Suffolk, which breeds a few agricultural hobbies, and thus 
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when I read about your new beans in the Spectator I got 
some from Messrs. Shaw and Sons, Great Maze Pond, Borough, 
S.E. Then they were dibbled in land which two years ago 
bore a strong crop of maize, and has since been well fed for 
another effort with farmyard manure. If the beans (unless 
they are some of Jack’s) follow the example of maize, they 
will not become adult before the latter part of August, when 
this “ corn ” reaches its full growth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harry JONES. 

8 York Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W., May 31st. 





A PLEA FOR THE SHARK. 
[To rue EpiTor oF THE “SpeEcraTor.” ] 
S1r,—No donbt can attach to Captain Marescanx’s bona 
fides, but I beg leave to say that among South Sea whale- 
men, whose experience of sharks is certainly more varied 
and full than that of any other people, the idea of a leaping 
shark is utterly scouted. I saw more sharks in one month 
of my whaling voyages than in fifteen years of ordinary 
sea service, and in all my own whaling experience I failed 
to induce one, under any circumstances, to leap out of 
water. Is it not possible that other fish may have been mis- 
taken during that night for sharks P—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. T. BULLEN. 








POETRY. 


HEART O’ BEAUTY. 


O, WHERE are thy white hands, Heart o’ Beauty ? 
Heart o’ Beauty ! 
They are as white foam on the swept sands, 
Heart o’ Beauty ! 
They are as white swans i’ the dusk, thy white hands, 
Wild swans in flight over shadowy lands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 


O, lift again thy white hands, Heart o’ Beauty, 
Heart o’ Beatty ! 

Harp to the white waves on the yellow sands, 
Heart o’ Beauty ! 

They will hearken now to those waving wands, 

To the magic wands of thy white hands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 





From the white dawn till the grey dusk, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 

I hear the unseen waves of unseen strands, 
Heart o’ Beauty ! 

I see the sun rise and set over shadowy lands, 

But never, never, never, thy white hands, thy white bands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 


Fiona Macurop. 








POOZ Ss. 


AN OPTIMIST VIEW OF FRANCE.* 
“THE Republic is stronger than ever,” said President Faure 
the other day at St. Etienne, and such is the view taken in 
this very elaborate and deeply interesting work by M. de 
Coubertin. In an introduction, Dr. Albert Shaw, of New 
York, imparts to us some pleasant information about M. de 
Coubertin, who is still a young man, of good family, and 
admirably equipped, by knowledge of life in the United 
States and England, as well as by the highest French culture, 
for the task of a political critic. All readers of this work will, 
of course, instantly compare it with that of Mr. Bodley. On 
some points there is a close resemblance so far as diagnosis of 
the much misunderstood French characteris concerned, and pre- 
judiced anti-Gallicans will do well tonote that both these very 
competent judges are agreed that, morally speaking, France is, 
on the whole, sound. Energy, industry, intelligence, warm 
patriotism, deep family affection, a fairly high standard of 
general comfort more widely diffused than in almost any other 
country in the world,—these are characteristics of France to 
which both the French and the English author testify, and 





* The Evolution of France under the Third Republic. By Baron Pierre de 


Coubertin. Trars'ated from the French by Isabel F, Hapgood. London: 


we may, therefore, fairly take them as settled facts. M. de 
Coubertin deplores the flood of immoral literature in France 
and he does not deny that it has done much harm; but the 
depth of family affection, he contends, counteracts much of 
its evil working. He does not deny political corruption, but 
he agrees with Mr. Bodley in declaring that the voters are 
absolutely free from it,—surely a striking testimony to a very 
honourable national characteristic. After a study of these 
two works, we may fairly say that, politics apart, there is 
little ground for the pessimistic view which some English 
writers (who never will understand the French character) are 
accustomed to take of the French nation and of their future, 
Bat, then, what of the political aspect of France? 


On this subject the opinions of M. de Coubertin diverge 
widely from those of Mr. Bodley. It will be remembered that, 
the latter thought the Parliamentary system entirely unsuited 
to the French genius, and that all that is solid and useful in 
the French political fabric was the centralised administrativo 
element established by Napoleon. This is not at all the view 
of M. de Coubertin, who is inclined to regard the work of 
Napoleon as deflecting the Revolution from its true channel, 
and who contends that the democratic Republic, constructed 
on its existing lines, is the ideal at which the Revolution 
aimed, and the legitimate outcome, after many years of 
striving, of the principles laid down in 1789. M. de Conbertin 
sees, in a word, two political ideas contending in Europe 
for the mastery; the one incarnated in the German Kaiser, 
the idea of Monarchical rule, the other incarnated in 
the French Republic, the idea of democratic equality, 
of direct responsibility to the people, and of universal 
suffrage. These ideas, it is maintained, the Third Re. 
public represents. Mr. Bodley would perhaps agree to 
this, but he would say that this democratic idea in France is 
destined rather to express itself through a single elected 
person than through a Chamber or a responsible Cabinet. 
This is the point where a direct issue is joined, and it is 
precisely here that the present work is a very valuable 
corrective to the assumption that France must necessarily 
abandon herself to a dictatorship. For ourselves, we incline 
to the view that some kind of ‘‘one-man rule ” will be found 
needful at times in France, and that M.de Coubertin, in his 
account of the history of the Third Republic, has (uncon- 
sciously, it may be) skimmed lightly over real difficulties in 
the French political situation, though he admits more than 
once the centralising and absolutist tendencies which seem to 
us to have been inherent in France for centuries under every 
variety of government. On the other hand, it must be said 
that the achievements of the Republic in this brief span of 
years, as recounted by M. de Coubertin, have been note- 
wortby indeed, and English readers will do well to consider 
them carefully. It is impossible to rise from a perusal of 
this work without the distinct conviction that the Third 
Republic is by far the best régime France has had since the 
Revolution, and that, consequently, the tragedy of 1870-73 
was really to France a blessing in disguise. 


M. de Coubertin shows himself a trained political thinker 
by pointing out that the Republic had been led up to by the 
democratic reforms carried out in the latter years of the 
Empire. Practically, Louis Napoleon’s system as it had 
been developed up to the eve of the war of 1870 was a Parlia- 
mentary system, based on universal suffrage, with a respon- 
sible Ministry, but with a permanent and very strong 
Executive. It was necessary to strengthen the democratic 
part of that system and to eliminate the non-democratic 
element, and it is claimed that the Republic, under the guidance 
of Gambetta and Ferry, who are here regarded as the real 
founders of the Third Republic, has done this. Gambetta and 
Ferry wanted the establishment of genuine parties, and to this 
end they incessantly urged Republican union and the strength- 
ening of the power of the Chamber. Their one supreme object 
was to put down faction and to substitute party, thus 
making for a reproduction of the British Constitution on its 
Parliamentary side. The fact, however, that this has not 
succeeded, that the election the other day shows that groups, 
not parties, still hold the field, must be taken, we think, to 
support Mr. Bodley’s contention that the British system does 
not lend itself to the political requirements of France so well 
as M. de Coubertin imagines. The evolution of the system 
is traced in a series of most interesting chapters, which 





James Bowden. [10s 6d.] 





incidentally throw light on the rise and fall of Ministries 
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and which also enable us to obtain a better view of political 
personalities. Next to Gambetta and Ferry, President 
Carnot is regarded as the most helpful worker towards the 
consolidation of the Republic; and those who will study 
pis masterly Budget programme when Minister of Finance 
will see that the lamented President was much more 
than a courteous and polished figure-head. It is shown, 
too, that MacMahon was never unfaithful to the Republic, 
and never intended to be; it was Clericalism that 
made use of him as its instrument. It is here also 
shown how all the moderate Republicans have clearly dis- 
tinguished between Clericalism and religion, and that in 
attacking the former, which aims at strauyling modern 
culture, there was no thought of attacking the latter. On 
no point does the contest between Moderate and Radical 
Republicanism stand out more plainly; and since the efforts of 
Leo XIII. to make an entente (to which full justice is done in 
an excellent chapter) it has been made manifest that, while 
France stands resolutely by religion and religious freedom, 
she will not permit a corporation of priests to dictate her 
education or the forms of her social life. If Gambetta, 
Ferry, and Carnot are the true founders of the Third 
Republic, her enemies have been the Monarchists and two 
very conspicuous Radicals, Rochefort and Clémencean. 
Of the former, M. de Coubertin says: “ The evil which he has 
wrought is incalculable, because of the talent with which he 
has always contrived to clothe his false and bad ideas.” Of 
Clémenceau’s fall we are told—we do not, however, desire to 
endorse the verdict in this case—that “the leader of the 
Radical party paid, on that day, by seeing all hands forsake 
him, for the immoral pleasure which he had enjoyed of 
gambling in politics as men gamble on ’Change, of feeding 
public opinion on dangerous chimeras, of continually impeding 
the progress of business; his whole political existence had 
had but one aim, to destroy, and but one means, intrigue.” 
Of MM. Méline, Ribot, Dupuy, and others high praise is 
given, which, if just, must modify the English judgment that 
France has used up all her men. 


M. de Coubertin devotes much space to the foreign and 

colonial policy of the Third Republic. He once more reveals 
the enmity which Bismarck cherished for years after the war 
of 1870, but he also shows that Bismarck was playing a 
rather short-sighted game, and that the Republic checkmated 
most of his efforts. Our author approves of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, which he contends was not merely 
diplomatic, but essentially popular; he indicates that 
Russia sought it rather than France, but that it has 
helped France to regain her place in Europe. M. de 
Coubertin is a very warm advocate of French colonial 
expansion, which he puts down entirely to the credit of the 
Republic. He contends that two rdles were open to France, 
a purely European policy and a world-policy, and that French 
failures were often due to letting the latter wait on the first. 
The chief author of French colonial policy is M. Ferry; and 
we have an account of the difficulties he had in combating 
French indifference, that quality of temper and mind which 
M. de Coubertin, by the way, scarcely perceives to be the 
chief obstacle in the path of French colonial enterprise. Not 
the least interesting chapters are those which deal with the 
attitude of the State to religion (to which we have referred), 
with the wonderful progress made in both primary and higher 
education, due entirely to the Republic, and with the questions 
of population, the Army, and Socialism. The peculiar 
morcellement system of France is held to be the cause of 
the stagnation of population, and not any lack of morale 
or virility in the race. The Army is, by a strange 
paradox, connected with Socialism, the author holding 
that, as the military system accustoms men to act to- 
gether by compulsion in pursuance of a large common 
aim, it is leading straight up to familiarity with the idea of 
collective action for other common purposes of life. Indeed, 
though we should class M. de Coubertin as a Moderate 
Republican, he seems to look with a friendly eye on the 
Socialist movement, and writes in high terms of its leaders. 
But he thinks that the movement must shed its violent and 
ee character before it has much chance with the 
people. 


We notice here and there errors and misprints which 
should not have been permitted. M. Brisson’s name is 
Wrongly spelt on p. 199; there was no election in 1878 as 


stated on p. 205, it was in 1881, as, indeed, is correctly 
indicated just before; while the fall of Khartoum took 
place in 1885, not 1884. These, however, are slight blemishes 
in a very admirable translation of a work which no student of 
French politics can afford to neglect. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA* 


Str Courrenay ILBERT'’s very complete Digest of the 
Statute Law relating to the Government of India describes, 
in an historical introduction, the successive stages in the 
growth of Indian lawmaking, and in the development of 
the British sovereignty. The primary germ of all legislative 
enactments in that country was Queen Elizabeth’s Charter, 
granted to the East India Company in the year 1600, 
which enabled them to pass ordinances for the regula- 
tion of their affairs and the control of their ser- 
vants. The main source of the Company’s territoria} 
dominion may be traced backward to grants or assign- 
ments made to them by the Mogul Emperors and other 
native Princes; though, of course, their real title-deeds 
were acquired by conquest, cession, and treaties im- 
posed upon allies or enemies. In his narrative of early 
events and transactions, Sir C. Ilbert makes a short excur- 
sion into the general field of Chartered Companies, showing 
that their legislative powers were evidently modelled upon 
the ancient municipal authority to make by-laws that had 
long been possessed by ordinary trade guilds and corpo- 
rations in England. He goes on to point out that the charters 
granted in the seventeenth century to merchant adven- 
turers and the planters of colonies beyond sea, for the 
occupation of lands in North America, or for trading 
monopolies in Asia and Africa, were substantially iden- 
tical. As Queen Elizabeth’s Charter expanded into the 
legislative system of the Indian Empire, so the Charter 
granted by Charles I. to the Governor and Company of 
Massachusetts in 1628 furnished the main provisions which 
influenced, first, the constitution of that particular State, and 
afterwards the federal constitution of the United States. 
“Thus,” he observes, “from the same germs were developed 
the independent republic of the West and the dependené 
empire of the East.” 

We can only touch rapidly upon Sir C. Ilbert’s lucid account 
of the gradual expansion of the East India Company into a 
mighty sovereignty. Of all the chartered trading associa- 
tions which were launched in the seventeenth century from 
France, England, and Holland, to contend among them- 
selves for the commerce and territory of the non-Christian 
world, which raised fleets and armies to fight for their 
monopolies, and to strive for mastery on the coasts of three 
continents, the only considerable bodies that survived into the 
nineteenth century were the two English companies which had 
established themselves in India and in the vast North American 
tracts administered from Hudson’s Bay; and both these com- 
panies finally expired very nearly in the same year (1858). 
Great and manifold had been the difficulties and disputes 
arising from time to time out of the anomalous position of the 
East India Company. Here was a first-class Asiatic Empire 
vested in an English trading corporation, which held its 
power and its property, its offices and jurisdictions, by tenures 
and titles quite strange to the ancient Constitution of 
England; ruling absolutely great provinces under license 
and delegation from the Mogal Emperor, yet liable to have 
every act and order questioned by a Tribunal of English lawyers 
in Calcutta; making war and conquests in Asia, yet treated 
in London like any other joint-stock company which 
has to account to its shareholders for dividends, and 
may be overhauled by a Committee of Parliament. The 
story of the Company’s vicissitudes and transformations, 
of its entanglement in the fierce party warfare that 
went on at the end of the eighteenth century, of the 
struggles over successive renewals of its charter, of the 
progressive withdrawal or limitation of its governing powers 
by a series of English statutes, and of the gradual building 
up of the system of company government under Imperial 
control, which culminated in the direct assumption of 
administration by the Crown, is well told in this book. In 
the space of about one hundred years we managed to complete 





* The Government of India: being a Digest of the Statute Law relating theretc, 





With Historical Introduction and Illustrative Documents by Sir Courtenay 
Ibert, K.C.S.I, Oxford: Clarendon Press, [2l1s.] 
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the political settlement of our greatest dependency, and to 
adjust the executive and legislative machinery to needs and 
circumstances which had been without precedent in English 
politics, and which very slowly dawned upon the compre- 
hension of English statesmen. The latest statutes relating 
to India carry the work into a further stage; for they 
register some cautious and necessarily tentative steps toward 
the prodigiously difficult enterprise of introducing into India 
the representative institutions of the West. 


The chapter on “ The Application of Indian Law to Natives 
of India” may well interest others beside professional 
students. In the beginning of British dominion, we 
attempted, as all foreign conquerors have done in similar 
situations, to leave each section of a very miscellaneous com- 
munity, divided by race and religion, under its personal or 
customary law; and like all civilised ralers—the Romans, for 
example—wefoundthissystemimpracticable. There were irre- 
concilable moral disparities, as in the case of widow-burning; 
the multifarious usages were confused, conflicting, and inde- 
finable for the purposes of clear decision; and where they 
could be defined, the result was to fix what was essentially 
floating, so that the natural adaptation of custom to changing 
environment was arrested. The English Judges strove vainly 
to reduce this chaos into some orderly arrangement, until 
finally the whole matter was taken in hand scientifically by 
the process of codification, which began in 1°33 with 
Macaulay’s Law Commission, and is still, though very 
slowly, at work. These Codes leave unchanged, it will be 
understood, the substantial bodies of Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan law, while they enforce leading principles, and 
regulate procedure, in the important provinces of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence, We are perpetually reminded, in 
the business of legislation for India, of the extreme sen- 
sitiveness shown by natives whenever the usages of their 
antique society feel the touch of modern lawmaking; and 
in every reform it is necessary to ascertain carefully whether 
the slow evolution of ideas has reached an adequate moral 
level. 

Upon the intricate subject of British jurisdiction in native 
States, and in the various outlying protectorates that are 
more or less within the Indian sphere of influence, Sir C. 
Tlbert has given us a valuable dissertation. The matter 
chiefly concerns lawyers; yet all Englishmen may be 
interested in some knowledge of the curious conflicts of 
jurisdiction and the network of responsibilities that have 
been produced by a political system which claims a certain 
share in the sovereign rights of many States that are other- 
wise independent, and asserts an authority to punish British 
subjects for offences committed in remote and barbarous 
regions. The Jameson case, in which the point of law turned 
on the question whether the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
whence the raiders in part set out, could be held to be 
within her Majesty’s dominions for the purpose of the indict- 
ment, illustrates the wide extra-territorial range that can 
be taken by our criminal jurisdiction. 


The volume contains an ample digest of statutory enact- 
ments, and a collection of illustrative documents that repre- 
sent the different stages upon which our vast and far-reaching 
sovereignty in and round India has been laboriously built up 
in the course of more than two centuries. We may commend 
Sir C. Ilbert’s work as a most trustworthy and comprehensive 
exposition of the terms and titles by which we hold this 
extraordinary dominion, and of the methods invented, from 
time to time, for discharging the multifarious liabilities which 
it involves. 


We note that in the preface Sir Courtenay Ibert alludes to 
“Sir Alfred Lyall’s admirable and suggestive Rise and 
Expansion of the British Dominion in India,” which “appears 
to me to indicate, better than any book with which I am 
acquainted, the lines on which a history of the rise and 
growth of the Empire in India might be written.” This 
description of the book in question is fally justified, and 
it has been a source of wonder to us that so interesting and 
luminous a piece of historical criticism should be so little 
known to the general reader. The neglect of the work in 
question is the more astonishing when we remember that it is 
not a “heavy” book, but in fact a short, brilliant essay on a 
fascinating subject. 

















$$ 


SIR CHARLES MURRAY—COURTIER, STUDENT 
AND DIPLOMATIST.* . 
ALTHOUGH the late Sir C. Murray’s experiences as traveller 
Court functionary, diplomat, student, sportsman, were worth 
recording, his attitude towards an eventual biographer seems 
to have been like that of Dr. Johnson when he said he woulg 
prevent Boswell writing his Life by taking Boswell’s. Th. 
diaries, reminiscences, and correspondence left in Murray's 
archives were such mere fragmentary remains that even go 
accomplished a literary artist as Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
was unacquainted with the subject of this readable ang 
instructive memoir, and debarred from access to sufficient 
side-lights, could not maintain the continuity of his narrative 
without recourse to padding. Full of that article are the 
chapters labelled “Early Days,” “School Time,” &c., which con. 
tain a microscopic minimum about the youthful Charles, but 
are very explicit on the clan Freskin of Murmhag, alias ge 
Moravia, alias Moray of that ilk, whose archzology is eked 
out by a series of garrulous epistles from the poet Rogers to 
the child’s mother, Lady Dunmore, which being in the main 
twaddle about persons of the very highest quality, do smal] 
credit to the charming author of The Pleasures of Memory. 
Of different calibre from this Regency stuff is a letter from 
Brougham to Lady Dunmore explanatory of the paths by 
which her son may climb to the summits of the legal profes. 
sion and of the orator’sart. Burke, Fox, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Dante are to be learned by rote :—‘TI cite a very poor 
instance,” says the great Chancellor, “in giving my own 
experience; but Ido assure you that both in Courts of Law 
and Parliament, and even to mobs, I have never made half go 
much play as when I was almost translating from the Greek.” 
At Oriel, Oxford, Murray was under J. H. Newman, whose 
utter disqualifications for a College tutorship were afterwards 
denounced by his pupil in contemptuous terms. The rule of 
bene natus, bene vestitus, mediocriter doctus, elevated Murray 
to a Fellowship at All Souls’, an objection, arising from hia 
youth, being waived because he was a Peer’s son! His 
ambition in regard to languages taking him to Germany, 
he visited Weimar, where, with more courage than 
that of Rogers when he laid hand for a moment on 
Johnson’s knocker and then ran off, he coolly demanded 
an audience of Goethe. Ushered into the presence of 
the Minister of State, the audacious youth of twenty-four 
was questioned on certain Anglo-Saxon and Chaucerian 
phrases which were puzzling his Excellency, who, being 
satisfied with the answers, at once opened his house to the 
traveller on intimate terms, and introduced him to “good,” 
Weimar society. At parting, Goethe presented young Murray 
with an autograph stanza, a compliment in which, however, 
there was something of the Mephistopheles vein, for, as 
Carlyle demonstrated in later years, the verses had already 
appeared in print in the poet’s “ Zahme Xenien.” A trip to 
the United States, undertaken on account of some family claims 
to property there, brought Murray reputation and eventual 
wealth. His travels, which included the narrative of a journey of 
discovery amongst the Pawnee Indians, ran into three editions, 
and received the approval of Chateaubriand, whose equanimity 
was undisturbed by such an intrusion into a province which 
the author of the Natchez regarded as peculiarly his own. 
The opening sentence of his acknowledgments for the book 
ran: “J’ai commencé 4 lire avec le plus grand plaisir les 
travels de l’Honorable Charles Murray,”—words that drew 
from Labourdonnais a shrug of the shoulders, with the 
sarcastic comment that this was surely the first time the 
great Viscount had read with pleasure any work not of his 
own composition. It was published during the writer's 
Mastership of the Queen’s Household, and had a sequel 
in The Prairie Bird, a mixture of Wahrheit and Dichtung, 
in which Murray appears under the mask of the traveller 
Reginald Brandon, the heroine of the novel, Oolita, being 
the personification of his rich American love, Miss 
Wadsworth, to whom, after “fifteen years of constancy 
almost destitute of hope, and without a syllable of direct 
intercourse written or spoken” —a separation and silence 
enforced by inflexible parental prohibition of the banns— 
the Reginald of reality was united in his diplomatic days. 


Of Murray as reformer of the Royal kitchen the memoir 





* The Honourable Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B.: a@ Memoir. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &. London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons. [18s.] 
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nothing. The charming extracts from his spasmodic 
diary of the early days of the Queen’s reign have been 
rinted before. Some of his jottings of the time Sir Herbert 
Maxwell had to bowdlerise or withhold. His narrative of the 
yisit of Nicholas I. in 1844 shows the care with which that 
nd autocrat left the icy, domineering Caar behind him on 
the Neva, assuming for the while the smiling, chatty manner 
then the best passport to popularity in London. From 
the Palace, Murray was pitchforked into the Consulate- 
General in Egypt, conformably to the old code of official 
jobbery, which, corrupt as it was, brought into all 


says 


pranches of the public service quite as good men as, 
those appointed and promoted under the modern régime putting juniors over his head is uncertain. 
Here, again, no secrets are | marked by birth, presence, urbanity, and intelligence, as well 


of competition and cram. 


Quod Jovi licet non bovi licet. Murray did not wear his 
accomplishments on his sleeve. He knew that though a King 
might translate and annotate Dante, a diplomatist could not 
talk of Homer or Hafiz over the teacups, or suggest the date 
of the battle of Waterloo, without incurring the disapproval 
of society abroad. In gilded Continental saloons it was 
rather his line to be satisfied with the pleasant feelings 
diffused by his graceful discourse on such problems as the 
comparative beauty of Saxe-Royale and Marcolini china- 
ware, or the proper proportion of salt in potage a la bisque, or 
of mushrooms in poulet chasseur. Why Lord Derby twice 
frustrated his expectations of an ambassadorial post by 
Favourably 





disclosed, unless as such are reckoned an anecdote of which | as by the possession of adequate private means and the 
Miss Martineau is the heroine, an account of the liberation of | presence at his side of a wife of much charm and distinction, 
an Abyssinian slave-girl, and a brilliant sketch by the Consul- | Sir Charles Murray would have been a fit occupant for the 


General of Mohammed Ali’s rise to power and his sanguinary 
massacre of the Mamelukes. Murray’s own summary of his 
achievements in the land of Ham was this. He had “ rendered 
at least three public services there,—one to science, one to 
politics, and one to commerce.” For the first time since the 
days of the Roman Emperors he had brought the hippo- 
potamus out of Egypt: “kept the cursed Tanzimat (legalised 
anarchy) out of it, in spite of Sir Stratford Canning and the 
Sublime Porte:” “brought the railway into it, in spite 
of French and Turkish intrigues.” It was his boast 
that he was called ‘“ Hippopotamus” Murray (a nobler 


sobriquet, he said, than ‘*‘ Poodle” Byng, “ Bear” Ellice, or | 


“Tiger” Bailey, &c.); and he was gratified to find, in his 
later visits to Behemoth at the Zoo, that his Arabic greet- 
ings were always understood by his old pet, who never failed 
to emit, in return, the appropriate pachydermatous grunts,— 
behaviour as worthy as that of Rawlinson’s leopard at 
Clifton. Transferred, on the ground of the detur digniori, 
though against his own inclination, to Teheran, Murray 
soon acquired the language of Hafiz and Sadi. His 
residence in that capital was no divan of enjoyment 
or garden of roses. Persian and Russian liars (whose 
calumnies were afterwards re-edited with aggravations 
in our Parliament and Press) dragged his name into 
malignant connection with that of a local Fatima. From 
this and other circumstances an official quarrel ensued, 
and Murray, who, unlike the diplomatists of the era of the 


decay of nations, did not possess the art of graceful con- | 


cession, snubbed the Sadr Azem, struck the flag of the 
Legation, and retired for a season to Bagdad, where he 
hawked, hunted, read, and wrote acute critical notes on 
history, poetry, and fiction, working the while at his second 
novel, Hassan of the Pyramids, The Hegira in question ran 
parallel with the Shah’s siege and capture of Herat, and 
With Outram’s victorious expedition to Bushire; according 
to the extraordinary expression of a letter of the time from 
Murray to his brother, and to his judgment of a subsequent 
date, these complications, with their waste of lives and money, 
were exclusively due to the neglect and inaction of Downing 
Street, which, he argued, was as distinctly to blame for 
the Persian War of 1856-57 as the Gladstone Cabinet for the 
Egyptian muddle of 1883. 


The rubric “Dresden and Copenhagen” covers more 
gaps than portraiture. On the life of the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in “ Elbe-Florence” no lights are thrown; even 
the notable “Philalethes,” King John of Saxony, the | 
translator of the Divina Commedia, puts in a mere indirect 
appearance as “le premier dentiste (Dantiste) del’ Europe,’’— 
a joke, by the way, that used to be applied to the late Duke 
of Sermoneta. Murray’s interesting environment on the 
Sound evaporates in the memoir, the bare fact being reported 
that Hans Christian Andersen was a guest of the Lega- 
tion. Rather strange is a letter from Lord Derby express- 
ing admiration of “your energy in learning Danish;” the 
truth is, that in spite of sach puzzles as the post-article and 
the passive conjugation, an Englishman with a knowledge of 
German can understand a comedy of Holberg or a treatise of 
Rask after a couple of days’ light study. Murray’s nugzx 
literariz, his familiar letters, and his correspondence with 
men like Carlyle, Max Miiller, and Dean Stanley demon- 
strate his mastery of many languages, his general culture, his 
skill in society rhymes and Latin versification, his grasp of 


| 


| 





Some of the esoterics of Biblical criticism and dogma. 


great house in the Rue St. Honoré or for the English Elchee’s 


| palace on the Golden Horn. 





HAFIZ IN THE METRE OF THE ORIGINAL® 


Ir is no mean service that Mr. Walter Leaf has rendered to 
| lovers of Persian poetry. In this translation not only has 
| the sense been rigidly adhered to, as may be judged by com- 
| parison with literal prose versions, but the structure of the 
| poems and the rhythm of the verse have been reproduced 
| accurately. It must not be supposed that this adherence to 
| form has cramped the poetry or produced merely a piece of 
scholarship. Mr. Leaf is so experienced and so able a trans- 
lator that, even with these limitations to his freedom, he has 
yet made poetry which is delightful to read for its own sake. 
In a very interesting introduction, dealing principally with 
the metrical question, Mr. Leaf tells us how all-important is 
the form in Persian poetry. He says:— 


“We have learnt from our Greek masters to seek the unity of 
a poem in the thought or mood developed in it. Whether 
sensuous or intellectual, the unity is internal and essential. To 
a Persian poet this is not so; and that is the hard lesson which 
we must learn before we can do full justice to Eastern art. In 
the Persian ode we find a succession of couplets often startling in 
their independence, in their giddy transitions from grave to gay, 
from thought to mood...... Where the thought is most discursive, 
the framework is often the most rigid ; in this same No. IV.., for in- 
stance, the metre is but the constant repetition of a single foot of 
four syllables. Thus the metre is not merely the outer bond of 
union; it is an insistent reminder of law where the spirit tends 
to be most lawless, the bodily tie which binds the visionary down 
lest he lose himself utterly in the infinite. We miss the rise and 
fall of hexameter and pentameter, of Alcaic and Sapphic ; we miss 
the countless interchange of rhymes of our own lyric measures. 
A Persian might perhaps tells us, ‘ You fetter the spirit, I fetter 
only the form; it is the metre, not the vision, which should be 
tightest bound by the rules of Number and Logic.’ ” 





By these remarks Mr. Leaf makes it clear how very important 
it is in a translation of Hafiz that the English version 
should reproduce the original metre and form. In the 
twenty-eight odes here given we are sorry to miss the beau- 
tiful first ode. Perhaps later we may receive it from the pen 
of one who has shown himself so eminent in the chief end 
of scholarship. May we also venture to hope that Mr. 
Leaf, now that he has turned his attention to Persian litera- 
ture, will give us some portion of the Gulistan of Sadi? 
At present the most readable translation is that by Demoulins. 
We should greatly like to have the delightful prologue in a 
version by Mr. Leaf. As an example of the present transla- 
tion we quote entire the beautiful ode which is still very 
popular in India :— 

“ Minstrel, awake the sound of glee, joyous and eager, fresh and 


ree ; 
Fill me a bumper bounteously, joyous and eager, fresh and free. 
O, for a bower and one beside, delicate, dainty, there to hide; 
Kisses at will to seize, and be joyous and eager, fresh and free, 
Sweet is my dear, a thief of hearts; bravery, beauty, saucy arts, 
Odours and unguents, all for me, joyous and eager, fresh and 


free. 

How shall the fruit of life be thine, if thou refuse the fruitful 
vine ? 

Drink of the vine, and pledge with me, joyous and eager, fresh 
and free. 

Call me my Saki silver-limbed, bring me my goblet silver- 
rimmed ; 

Fain would I fill and drink to thee, joyous and eager, fresh 
and free. 








* Versions from Hafiz ; an Essay in Persian Metre, By Walter Leaf. Londons 
Grant Richards, 
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Wind of the West, if e’er thou roam, pass on the way my fairy’s 
home; ; 
Whisper of HAFIZ am’rously, joyous and eager, fresh and free.” 


This ode, with its haunting refrain, gives us the joyous side 
of the poetry of Hafiz. But the passionate cry is to be found 
as well, for in this poetry bitter and sweet are for ever side 
by side, just as are physical and spiritual ecstasy. As we 
quoted a joyful poem we now quote a dolorous one, also in 
its entirety, for to give only a piece seems to break the string 
and scatter the pearls :— 

<< Whose was the heart my love to slight? Thine was the deed, 


O love, my love ; 
Whose to bewray the broken wight? Thine was the deed, O 


love, my love. 

Sweet was the day in glory dight, day unto day more passing 
bright; 

Now is the day more dark than night; thine is the deed, O 
love, my love. 

Yesterday morn when dawn was white, entered my soul’s desire 
to plight 

Promise of love and love’s delight; thine was the deed, O love, 
my love. 

“Yield me a kiss,’ I cried, ‘forthright! silver and gold thy kiss 
requite !’ 

Ah, the sweet lips, the smile of might! thine was the deed, O 
love, my love. 

Now, lack-a-day, the doleful plight! silver and gold bave taken 


flight ; 
Treason is wrought in love’s despite; thiac is the deed, O love, 


my love. 
Parting has come, my heart to blight, tears of my heart’s blood 


blind my sight. 
HAFIZ is fallen; o’er him write, ‘ Thine is the deed, O love, my 


love.’ ” 
To enjoy these odes thoroughly they should be read aloud, 
or rather chanted, as old Anglo-Indians are wont to chant the 
original. To such poems sound is too important an element 
to be lost by merely eye reading. Instudying a fresh transla- 
tion of the odes of Hafiz the old question arises, Why do they 
interest us? What has the old Persian singer of Shiraz, who 
lived at the same time as our own Chaucer, to tell us that we 
eare to hear? The best answer is to be found in a beautiful 
little poem by Mr. Leaf, which he has put at the beginning of 
this book. We cannot do better than close this notice of a 
memorable work of translation by quoting it :— 
“The Sunrise calls to the Sunset, 
The West to the Eastern Sun; 
And the melodies of the Dawn-Star 
And the Evening Star are one. 
The wine of Jamshid sparkles, 
Though Jamshid’s race be run; 
The bulbul wails to the rose-bud, 
And Wine and Bulbul are one. 
The veil of the mystic Ringlets 
Of darkness and light is spun; 
We love, as loved our Hafiz— 
The veiled Beloved is one.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
By way of a pendant to the recent Scottish invasion of the 
United States by Mr. Barrie, “Ian Maclaren,” and the St. 
Andrews golfing professionals, the delightful American 
author of Timothy’s Quest and Penelope’s English Experiences 
has paid homage to the charms of “Caledonia, stern and 
wild,” in a companion volume, entitled Penelope’s Experiences 
in Scotland, which is sure of a hearty welcome on both sides 
of the Border. The form of the book is very much that of 
the tourist novels of Mrs. Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). It 
is, so to speak, a glorified and dramatised diary kept by 
Penelope Hamilton, a young American, who with her two 
friends, Salemina and Francesca—the former a charming 
middle-aged Bostonian spinster, the latter a beautiful and 
vivacious New Yorker—spend a few weeks in Edinburgh and 
ata rural Fifeshire retreat called Pettybaw. This delightful trio 
are consumed with an enthusiasm for Scotland’s past, nourished 
by studies of her history, her ballad poetry, and her fiction, 
which neither the climate of Edinburgh nor their disconcert- 
ing experiences of Scottish domestic servants ean damp to the 





*(1.) Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. London: 
Gy and Bird.—--(2.) The Looms of Time. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: 
{sbister and Co.—(3.) The Standard Bearer. By S.R. Crockett. London; 
Methuen and Co.—(4.) Miss Tod and the Prophets. By Mrs. Hugh Rel}, 


London: Bentley and Son.—(5.) The Grandisstmes. By G. W. Cable Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton.——(6.) Bonaventure. By G. W. Cible. London: 
Sampson Low and Co.— (7.) John March, Southerner, By G. W. Cable. Lon- 


don: Sampson Low and Oo. 


Te 
slightest extent. They fall in love with everything, and every. 
body, not unnaturally, falls in love with them. Penelope ig 
already engaged to a young American, who is kept discreetly in 
the background; but Francesca makes havoc of the heart of 
a handsome young minister, torments him to distraction by her 
exaggerated patriotism and disparagement of everything 
Scotch, and finally, after having been reduced to tears in a 
literary argument in which she “gave herself away,” is un. 
able to maintain the parade of indifference any longer. We 
cannot help feeling some misgivings as to the result of this 
alliance, but the record of these amantium viz is most 
diverting. After their first meeting, during which they 
sparred continuously all through a dinner-party, Francegcq 
remarked: “I believe if one punctured him with a hat-pin, 
oatmeal would fly into the air.” The Rev. Ronald Macdonald 
was no doubt sorely tried, but he certainly showed a lack of 
discretion in asking, “ How is your American dyspepsia~ 
have you decided what is the cause of it?” to which 
Francesca retorted, “ Yes, we have, we have always taken in 
more foreigners than we could assimilate.” The humour of 
Penelope is not less engaging than the wit of Francesca 
When the later complained of the pragmatic partner whe 


| asked her of what material the Brooklyn Bridge was made, 


and whether it was a suspension-bridge or a cantilever, 
adding, “Of course, I didn’t know; I am not an engineer,” 
Penelope rejoined as follows :— 


“*You are so tactlessly, needlessly candid,’ I expostulated, 
‘Why didn’t you say boldly that the Brooklyn Bridge is 
wooden cantilever with guttapercha braces? He didn’t kuow, or 
he wouldn’t have asked you. Hecouldn’t find out until he reached 
home, and you would never have seen him again ; and if you had, 
and he had taunted you, you could have laughed vivaciously, and 
said you were chafting. That is my method, and it is the only 
way to preserve life in a foreign country. Even my earl who did 


' not thirst for information (fortunately), asked me the population 


of the Yellowstone Park, and I simply told him three hundred 
thousand at a venture.’ ” 

We are sorely tempted to quote from Penelope’s burlesques 
in prose and verse of the Kailyard school, but must content 
ourselves with a cordial recommendation of this genial 
volume to all who love Scottish chivalry and admire the 
freshness and vivacity of American women. 


It is pleasant to escape for a while from the tyranny of 
badly focussed photography in fiction to the roseate but 
fascinating unrealities of a writer like Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
The Looms of Time is not as romantic as Palladia, nor as 
entertaining as A Chapter of Accidents, but it has a full 
measure of the charm and picturesqueness which marked 
both its predecessors. In one respect, we may notice, Mrs. 
Fraser presents a most refreshing contrast to the great 
majority of her sister novelists. Her heroines are neither 
strenuous nor strong-minded; they do not write emanci- 
pation novels, they are not addicted to strong drink or 
strong language; they are simply irresistible. Gilda Edmund- 
son—the fanciful operatic name is quite in keeping with her 
antecedents—enslaves the reader from the moment he sees 
her in the steamer-chair on board the ‘ Orotaxi.’ Of 
course, Captain Reggie McCalmont, recovering from Yellow 
Jack, succumbs at first sight to so adorably sympathetic 
a ministering angel as “ Mrs. Edmundson,” and we rejoice 
heartily with the gallant invalid over the reassuring dis 
covery that Gilda, travelling out to Chile without a chaperon, 
put “Mrs.” on her chair and boxes “just to be left alone.” 
The plot of the story is, to put it mildly, far from convincing. 
The crafty intendente who successfully palms himself off on 
Gilda, on her arrival in Chile, as the brother she had not 
seen since her childhood, is rather hard to swallow, the tricks 
of the half-witted puma-boy are somewhat “steep,” as the 
Americans say, and Reggie’s carelessness in leaving Gilda 
alone with the psendo-brother most reprehensible. Still, it 
enabled him to procure convincing evidence of Carlo’s fraud, 
and in any case one can overlook the artificial contrivance of 
incident in view of the charming pictures of life on a Chilian 
hacienda, of the glories of the Cordilleras, and, above all, of 
Gilda herself. Novelists who are enamoured of their heroines 
as a rule only succeed, as in one notable case of late years, in 
exasperating their readers. In the present case the infatua 
tion of Captain McCalmont is perfectly intelligible. 


A compatriot of Mr. Crockett’s in a book of reference 
published a dozen years or so back, alluded in terms of ad- 
miration to the “ prolificacy ” of a certain foreign composer. 





The “ prolificacy ” of Mr. Crockett, if not invariably attended 
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by admirable results, is certainly not less amazing. In The 
Standard Bearer his foot is once more on his native heath, 
and the atmosphere is thick with magnificent Kailyardisms. If 
the book had been maintained at the high level of the really 
prilliant description of the murder of the Covenanter on the 
hillside, and the impression made by the scene on the herd- 
boy who witnessed it, Mr. Crockett might have emerged 
scatheless from the ordeal of comparison with his earlier 
achievements. But the characterisation and the love interest 
are vastly inferior to the landscape-painting and invention of 
adventurous incident. The hero, like all Mr. Crockett’s 
heroes, has a taint of the miles gloriosus in his composition ; 
the device of employing his brother Hob as an alternative 
narrator, so as to spare his blushes, is neither original nor 
artistic, while the ornamental objargation of the roaring Earl, 
makes one, in Transatlantic parlance, feel tired. The episode 
of Quintin’s relations with Jenny, again, does not exhibit Mr. 
Crockett at his best: his method is too robustious, not to say 
rumbunctious—the epithet is surely justifiable in treating of 
an author 80 lavish of outlandish words—to suit the elimina- 
tion of any of his characters by consumption, unless it were 
of the most galloping order. 


We have always held, and Mrs. Hugh Bell’s graceful little 
sketch, Miss Tod and the Prophets, has not altogether con- 
vinced us to the contrary, that novelists should be forbidden 
to make capital out of the sufferings of poor governesses. 
They call for practical benevolence, and not the luxury of 
that inexpensive sympathy which is lavished on the woes of 
fictitious personages. Apart from this, we have little but 
praise for this clever sketch of the poor lady who, though 
of humble origin, was cursed with fastidious tastes, and, 
worse still, was afflicted with a childish credulity in the 
warnings of the almanack prophets. When Miss Tod, at the 
age of fifty, retired from governessing with an income of 
about £100 a year, she was consumed with a desire for 
luxuries and fine dress. Suddenly a foreign prophet pre- 
dicted the end of the world in a year or so, and Miss Tod 
determined to spend her £1,300 of capital as income, and 
*have a good time.” The world did not come to an end, and 
when Miss Tod, who had met with a bad bicycle accident on 
the eve of the date fixed for the disaster, regained conscious- 
ness, it was to find the fatal day safely passed, and herself 
penniless. The dénouement is simple, natural, and touching. 
This little booklet makes pretty reading, though we fear 
it is not likely to deter Mr. Baxter from his apocalyptic 
gaticinations. 

Lovers of the stories of Mr. G. W. Cable will welcome the 
handsome English edition of The Grandissimes—one of his 
earliest and most elaborate studies of Creole life—to which 
Mr. Barrie has prefixed a few words of generous eulogy. 
The story unfolded is of the first decade of the century, 
when, as Mr. Cable puts it, “ Creole society was a ship, in 
which the fair sex were all passengers, and the ruder sex 
the crew,” and the scene is laid in New Orleans, even now 
the most picturesque city in America, though, as Mr. Barrie 
reminds us, it was still more brightly coloured then. New 
and cheaper editions of the same author’s Bonaventure and 
John March, Southerner, have also been opportunely issued 
while Mr. Cable is amongst us, and enhancing as a reader the 
repute which he has gained as the most poetic and artistic 
champion of the rights of the blacks and the coloured 


Southerners. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


{n “The Truth about Dreyfus,” by “ Huguenot,” the editor 
of the National Review has secured a paper of quite excep- 
tional interest. Whether “ Huguenot” can prove all his 
assertions we are unable to say, but of this we are sure,—the 
assertions are made in good faith, and if they are true the 
Dreyfus scandal is the greatest horror of modern times. 
“Huguenot” pieces together the scraps of evidence that 
have come to light, and with the skill of a Sherlock Holmes 
or an Edgar Allan Poe makesa series of logical links which 
connect Esterhazy with the betrayal of the War Office secrets, 
and so entirely exculpates Dreyfus. Bat as in all logical 
arguments, what really matter are the premises. If they are 
the least unsound, the better the logic the worse the result. 
Bad logic might get a right conclusion out of unsound 
premises. It is absolutely impossible that good logic should 
do anything but lead us wrong if the premises are faulty. 





And as we have said, we have not the means of testing the 
facts adduced by “Huguenot.” We only know that those 
who could test them—ie., the French Government—have 
refused to do so. We recommend onr readers, however, to 
study carefully this very remarkable paper, and we quote 
from it the following significant passage, though for the state- 
ments it contains we can, of course, take no responsibility. 
“ Huguenot” declares that since the Dreyfus sentence the 
German Government has received a number of important 
secret papers in the same writing as the bordereau :— 


“ Dreyfus cannot have written these, for he was already in 

prison. The defenders of Dreyfus have themselves a list of these 
documents, obtained evidently through some well-informed 
person ; for in the middle of April the Siécle, in an open letter to 
General Billot, gave details of several of them, among others 
signalising the plan of mobilisation of the Third Army Corps of 
Rouen, to which Esterhazy was attached in 1896 when he vom- 
municated the plan to Schwartzkoppen. Now the Emperor 
William, by communicating to the French or European Press in 
facsimile any one of these documents of origin later than 1894, 
can, whenever he likes, tear across the web of lies with which the 
French War Office is now striving to hide its misdeeds. Perhaps 
the dénowement will come in this way; for the Emperor has, it 
appears, already authorised Schwartzkoppen, at the close of the 
last year, to communicate to Count Casella. for publication in 
the Siécle, on April 8th last, many hints of the truth, and these 
hints were enough, in the elegant phrase of the Socialist paper, 
Les Droits de VHomme, to cause the members of the Etat Majeur 
to ‘sweat with fear.’ How long will it be before William II. 
draws tight the noose into which all the leading French generals 
and colonels and nearly all the leading politicians of every party, 
save the Socialists, have so obligingly adjusted their necks ?” 
A short, but very pleasant paper is Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s 
account of his connection with Mr. Gladstone. Here is a 
curious story of the kindliness and large-mindedness of his 
subject :— 

‘While I reprasented the Colonial Office in the House of Com- 
mons, the complications in Zululand, and the question of its 
future, gave us great anxiety and presented many difficulties. 
The knot was suddenly cut, and half the question solved, by the 
death of Cetewayo. I was sitting on the Treasury Bench when 
the message announcing this was handed to me. I instantly ran 
into Mr. Gladstone’s room waving the telegram and giving him 
the news. ‘Poor old man, I am very sorry for him,’ were the 
first words that fell from Mr. Gladstone, who had met Cetewayo 
and interviewed him the previous year in London. I own that 
for the first and last time in my life I allowed a cry of impatience 
to escape from me in Mr. Gladstone’s presence, and replying, 
‘Well, Mr. Gladstone, you are the only man in England who is 
sorry,’ I left the room. But [I was wrongin my haste. It was 
but the personal sympathy which would have its play before the 
other public and national considerations had time to come into 
the field of vision.” 

Here is another story equally characteristic :— 

“One afternoon of November, 1868, in the Park at Hawarden, 

I was standing by Mr. Gladstone holding his coat .n my arm 
while he, in his shirt sleeves, was wielding an axe to cut down a 
tree. Up came a telegraph messenger. He took the telegram, 
opened it and read it, then handed it to me, speaking only two 
words, namely, ‘ Very significant,’ and at once resumed his work. 
The message merely stated that General Grey would arrive that 
evening from Windsor. This, of course,implied that a mandate was 
coming from the Queen charging Mr. Gladstone with the forma- 
tion of his first Government. I said nothing, but waited while 
the well-directed blows resounded in regular cadence. Aftera 
few minutes the blows ceased and Mr. Gladstone, resting on the 
handle of his axe, looked up, and with deep earnestness in his 
voice, and great intensity in his face, exclaimed: ‘My mission is 
to pacify Ireland.’ He then resumed his task, and never said 
another word till the tree was down.” 
The article also contains an interesting record of the state of 
feeling between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston. Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley writes with zest and interest. Will not 
Mr. Maxse persuade him to give us some more of his re- 
miniscences?———The National this month also contains the 
Prize Essay which was jointly offered by the Navy League 
and Mr. Maxse for the best account of what would probably 
happen in case of a war between France and Russia and this 
country. The essay is rather sound and workmanlike than 
brilliant, but it works out certain naval problems in an in- 
teresting way. 

The best article in the Fortnightly is “Cuba and her 
Struggle for Freedom” by General Lee, who till the war 
broke out was the American Consul in Havana. We trust 
that this article, which is written with no heat or violence 
and with great fairness to individuals, will be read by any 
persons—if there are any—who still believe that Spain has 
acted fairly and reasonably to the Cubans, and that but for 
the Americans the islanders would be happy and contented. 
Here is an account of General Weyler and his policy :— 
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“It was evident that the style of guerilla warfare, as practised 

by the insurgents, could be maintained for years, because a 

generous soil, tilled by the peasants who were in sympathy with 

the insurrection, produced the necessary food. It was then that 

General Weyler conceived the brilliant idea of destroying the 

peasant farmers to prevent their giving aid and comfort to the 

insurrectionists. This he hoped to effect by the issuing of his 
famous ‘reconcentrado order,’ whose terms compelled the old 
men, women, and children to leave their homes and come within 
the nearest Spanish fortified lines, pains being taken after they 
were driven from their little farms to burn their houses, tear up 
their plant beds, and drive off and confiscate the few cattle, hogs, 
and chickens that they were obliged to leave. The United States 
was naturally shocked at the brutality of this order, and saw, with 
great indignation, some 400,000 of these poor, innocent war victims 
forced away from where they could subsist themselves, to the 
Spanish lines where they could obtain nothing and within which 
nothing was tendered. Asa consequence, over 200,000 (principally 
women and children and non-combatants) died from starvation, and 
starvation alone. History presents nowhere such an appalling 
record; nor do the military annals anywhere furnish such a 
horrible spectacle, the result of a military order, based upon a 
supposed military necessity. General Weyler, if anything, is a 
soldier, trained to no other career, and one who believes that 
everything is fair in war, and every means justifiable which will 
ultimately write success upon his standards. He did not propose 
to make war with velvet paws but to achieve his purpose of 
putting down the insurrection if he had to wade through, up to 
the visor of his helmet, the blood of every Cuban—man, woman, 
and child—on the island. And yet, I found him—in official 
intercourse—affable, pleasant, aud agreeable. He was always 
polite and courteous to me, and told me more than once that he 
wished I would remain in my position there as Consul-General as 
long as he did as Governor and Captain-General. He was small 
in stature, with a long face and square chin, and wearing 
side-whiskers and a moustache ; quick, nervous in his manner and 
gait; decided in his opinions, he was loved by some and hated 
and feared by others.” 
—A few weeks ago a campaign of dinner parties was 
started for securing the return of Lord Rosebery to 
the leadership of the Liberal party. Now, apparently, 
there is to be a magazine campaign with the same 
objective. The Fortnightly has three articles all Jead- 
ing up to the same suggestion,—i.ec., that the post of leader 
wants filling, and that Lord Rosebery is the man to fill it. 
We cannot profess to be very anxious to see the Liberal 
party well led, and therefore shall not break our hearts if Lord 
Rosebery once more becomes the leader of the party. At the 
same time, it is not a little amusing to see the Radical section of 
the party so intensely anxious to obtain a leader from among 
those whom they denounce as the “accidents of accidents,” 
“titled noodles,” “hereditary incapables,” and the like. But, 
in truth, the ordinary men always find an affable Peer, and 
such Lord Rosebery is, very difficult to resist. The first 
County Council could never forget that Lord Rosebery asked 
them to call him “ Mr. Chairman” and “ Sir,” when he might 
have been called “My Lord.” Magnanimity such as this 
easily carries men off their feet. The last article in the 
Fortnightly, that on Lord Salisbury’s Russian policy, we have 
dealt with elsewhere. 

An anonymous writer in this month’s Blackwood reviews 
with a contemptuous pen the young lions of current fiction. 
After several palpable hits at the methods of self-advertise- 
ment usual among the minor lion-cubs—such as the formation 
of dinner-clubs, with butter administered ad libitum in the 
after-dinner speeches, and the contribution of laudatory auto- 
biographies to cheap books of reference—the article passes 
to its subject proper with a description of the work of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. “A gloomy and powerful imagination” is the 
verdict pronounced on Mr. Wells, with the farther informa- 
tion that in his lighter vein he is not a conspicuous success. 
The remembrance of many pleasant half-hours passed in 
reading Mr. Wells’s short stories makes a protest necessary 
against this severe summing up,—and especially the thought 
of Mr. Hoopdriver in Mr. Wells’s delightful comedy, The 
Wheels of Chance. In that work the creator of the dread hand- 
ling machines shows an almost Stevensonian sense of the 
pleasure that belongs to “ The Song of the Open Road.” The 
article, after dealing out hard measure to the individual 
roaring of the young lions, concludes with a serious warning 
on the danger of listening to roaring, in the shape of fugitive 
fiction, at all.——Mr. R. Witt contributes to the same 
magazine an amusing account of Dar-es-Salaam in German 
East Africa. The officials provided by a paternal Govern- 
ment amount to one hundred and fifty-three in a population 
of under five hundred white men, and all the machinery of 
government is provided on the same liberal scale :— 





. | 

before landing. At Beira you are carried ashore, balanced 
cariously on the shoulders of a diminutive native. Here at se 
es-Salaam nature and a paternal Government have cons ined 
together to welcome the intending colonist or curious visitor with 
all comfort and convenience. Fhghts of concrete steps beaut; 
fully regular and perfectly preserved receive you, recalling 
memories of the Alster at Hamburg. You mount with a nop 
sense of dignity, for there is nothing like them from Suez ed 
Natal. Above and before you stands the magnificent Custom. 
house, which gives you pause.” 
It is sad to hear after this that the fine harbour ig almost 
empty of shipping, and the Custom-house as desolate ag 
Tadmor in the wilderness. For there is no trade, ang 
the sagacious German as a rule establiskes himself at 
Zanzibar, his “patriotism qualified by a distinct and jj. 
concealed preference for an alien administration.” ——We haye 
not much sympathy with the concluding article in the 
magazine, “ The Yellow Peril.” To our mind the Yellow 
Peril in this country is the peril of England becoming the 
prop and stay of the integrity and independence of the 
Chinese Empire. 


The most interesting article in the Contemporary Review ig 
“The Ruin of Spain,” by Dr. E. J. Dillon. It is a descrip- 
tion of the misgovernment of Spain, and thongh it is mach 
too passionate, as indeed are almost all articles on Spain, and 
its suggested solution of her difficulties is, we hope, impos. 
sible, it is a forcible statement of the Weyler side of the 
Cuban question. Dr. Dillon declares that the Government 
of Spain is hopelessly imbecile, that her statesmen produce 
nothing but words, that her elections are wicked farces, the 
Ministry of the Interior nominating any Deputies it pleases, 
and securing them a majority of fictitious votes—even prose- 
cuting honest voters on vamped-up charges—and that the 
political life of the country is steeped in corruption. The 
late Liberal Ministry believed war to be impossible within a 
week of its breaking out—a fact admitted publicly by the 
Colonial Minister—made no preparation for meeting it, and 
when it arrived, invented stories of victory to keep the people 
quiet. They broke the hearts of the Generals who were 
trying to reconquer Cuba, and neglected every warning of 
American hostility until it was too late to act effectively, 
Dr. Dillon contends that the insurgents in Cuba are coloured 
people, that their crimes have been frightful, that General 
Weyler’s severity fell only on guilty persons or avowed rebels, 
and that but for his recall he would have put down the rebel- 
lion. His suggestion for Spain, therefore, is that the Govern. 
ment should be superseded by a military despotism, and that 
the despot should be General Weyler. We need not say that 
we believe the choice would ruin Spain, if only by rendering 
peace impossible, and arousing horror throughout the 
civilised world; but there is much truth behind Dr. Dillon’s 
fierce invectives, and reason for his belief that only a dic- 
tatorship for a time can remove the kind of paralysis 
which has fallen upon Spain, and prepare the people for a 
stronger and more honest administration. His suggestion 
that Cuba should have complete autonomy on condition of 
paying the Debt incurred on her behalf by her oppressors 
is, however, impracticable. The Cubans will not trust any 
arrangement which involves the retention of a Spanish 
garrison, and have not the means of paying the Debt even 
if they considered themselves responsible for it. We wonder, 
by the way, if the Sagasta Government, in its eagerness to 
avoid war, did give General Woodford assurances which, 
transmitted to Washington, made President McKinley 
believe up to the last minute that Spain would agree on 
financial terms to the evacuation of Cuba.—Mr. Stead sends 
a careful, and, we think, on the whole accurate, account of 
recent proceedings in China from the Russian point of view 
—he calls his paper ‘Russia and Mr. Chamberlain’s Long 
Spoon ”—admitting, however, at the end that the Russian 
Foreign Office was guilty of deception about Talienwan. He 
believes that the Russians were pressing, as they were bound 
to press, steadily towards the water; that their policy was 
not hostile to Great Britain; that they avowed their object 
openly—which is certainly true if M. Pavloff is to be accepted 
as their mouthpiece—and that they acted at last in a hurry 
because they feared that Great Britain and Japan in alliance 
wouldseize Port Arthur. Substantially that is our own arga- 
ment, though we do not think it necessary to attack either the 
Government or Mr. Chamberlain for taking a different view 
and feeling irritated at Russia’s tergiversations.——The 
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“visit ” of Mr. Claes Ericsson, a botanist, to the Philippines, 
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pean 
tells us nothing of present interest, his visit having really 


been to Palawan, which, though nominally Spanish, was 
really ruled by the Sultan of the Sulu Islands. The only 
facts of Philippine importance mentioned are that even the 
Castom-house receipts of Manilla do not reach the Treasury, 
and that the native troops cannot be relied on, as they know 
literally nothing of their officers, not even their names. 
Mr. Archibald Cowie, in a paper on “ The Supply of British 
Seamen,” draws a heavy indictment against the neglect of 
British merchant-sailors, who, he asserts, are often cruelly 
treated, ill fed, and then punished for desertion. Dr. Clark 
Russell, the naval novelist, it will be remembered, is always 
saying the same thing, which is often, we fear, too true. The 
Consuls in foreign ports, and some Magistrates in our own 
Colonial ports, should have more power to investigate sailors’ 
complaints, and to act as protectors, especially for apprentices, 
and some entirely new method should be devised of paying 
sailors’ wages. At present they are constantly paid in lump 
gums, and in foreign ports, where the sailors are robbed, and 
are practically without redress. In 1896 British seamen 
received in Continental ports £383,108, of which only £57,585 
was remitted home, leaving £325,573 for Continental crimps. 
Much of this waste is, of course, voluntary, the service 
including a large proportion of dranken and vicious men; 
but much is not, and the immense losses help to deter Eng- 
lishmen from the most useful of occupations. The only 
light paper in the number is an amusing sketch by Mr. S. 
Gwynn of “Bachelor Women,” the educated ladies who are 
beginning to live alone either on money which they earn or 
money which they inherit. Mr. Gwynn neither objects nor 
approves, his object being rather to notice the social revolu- 
tion which such ladies are producing, but we gather that he 
thinks the new experiment is a little contrary to nature. At 
least, he says :—“ Any of them would certainly have endorsed 
the pronouncement of a charming lady who is no longera 
bachelor. She described the amusements of her bachelor life 
and the interests of an artistic career with such zest that one 
naturally asked if it had not been an effort togiveitup. ‘Ah, 
but you get so bored with it,’ she said; ‘you do so want some 
one to tell you not to do things.’ ” 

The first article of the Nineteenth Century is by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, M.P., and may be compressed into two lines. Great 
Britain ought to join the Triple Alliance, as a guarantee of 
the European peace :— 

“It comes to this, that loving peace as we do, we must 

consider whether our diplomacy does not need to be re- 
fashioned, directed to something more than temporary ex- 
pedients, to policies that will ensure, so far as is humanly 
possible, the permanent welfare of other nations as well as our 
own. The Triple Alliance, supported by the military and naval 
strenyth of Great Britain, backed by the moral support of the 
United States, and by the military and naval forces of Japan, 
appears to me the only way by which the peace of the world can 
be secured, this nightmare of war dispelled, and this eternal 
agitation effectually stopped. Naturally concessions must be 
made for the privilege of joining the Alliance, but we have much 
that may be given to it in return which will redound to the 
advantage of Germany. What these concessions shall be lies 
within the special province of diplomacy to determine. My 
object has only been to prove that our ‘splendid isolation,’ being 
wholly inadequate and powerless to preserve good relations with 
the European Powers, ought to be abandoned as a delusion and 
a snare.” 
We suppose that is Mr. Chamberlain’s thought too.—Mr. 
R. B. Marston eagerly urges the formation of a reserve of 
wheat, the State keeping permanently ten million quarters, or, 
say, four months’ supply, in stock, This wheat must, of 
course, be changed every year, and, if possible, without dis- 
turbance of trade, to which ends Mr. Marston makes a really 
clever suggestion :— 








“Under my scheme the Government would only buy once, and 
would never sell, except to ward off famine. To keep good the 
corn it bought originally, I suggest it should have the same power 
that it has now over tea, tobacco, wine, &c.—viz. a control of 
entry—and that it should renew its reserve by taking the ship- 
ments of new corn arriving at our ports and giving the importer 
an order on the Government reserve for a corresponding quantity 
(value for value) of wheat imported twelve months previously. 
In this way the amount of new wheat taken off the market 
would be instantly replaced by the stored and improved year-old 
wheat out of the reserve. The Government, after completion of 
its first purchase, would never have to bother about the current 
price of wheat The basis of exchange would simply be the quality 
and quantity of bread an equal weight of the new wheat and of the 
wheat a year old would make; and over a series of years this 
varies in best kinds of wheat on the average very little, if at all, 
uthough the price may be 253. one year and 50s. the next.” 








—There is a very able defence of Lord Salisbury’s policy in 
China by Mr. Holt S. Hallett, the drift of which is that we 
ought to reform China, not destroy her, and that Lord 
Salisbury’s policy helps to keep her alive; and an argu- 
ment by Bishop Barry in favour of encouraging the 
Bishops to compel greater adherence to the Prayer-book as 
regards services. We suspect, however, that he exaggerates 
the respect which would be paid to “temperate Episcopal 
admonitions.” Our impression is that the kind of clergymen 
who are inclined to increase or decrease the amount of ritual 
demanded by the Prayer-book are disposed to respect the law 
when strictly applied, but regard Episcopal admonitions 
as causes of exasperation. They think the Bishops whe 
reprove them “not quite sound.”——Oddly enough, the only 
genuinely light article in the number is headed “ The Catholi- 
cism of the British Army,” which is not, as might be imagined, 
a sketch of military Romanism, but an account of a military 
chaplain’s helps and difficulties. Captain Trevor is decidedly 
an optimist as to chaplains, asserting not only that their work 
is well done, but that the men like them. The general reader 
will, however, be more interested in the essayist’s stories, 
which are excellent, than in his views, which are a little 
doubtful, at least if the chaplain’s first duty is to make the 
bad better. Here is one of the stories :— 

“Tt was a pouring wet December Saturday night in barracks, 
and a late after-order had been issued altering the hours of 
Divine Service on the following day. The battalion orderly 
sergeant at tattoo roll-call was reading the amendments ‘to 
such,’ as theJproclamations say, ‘as they might concern’ by the 
light of a store lantern. His audience stood shivering and 
demonstrating the frailty of the Government great-coat. 
‘District after-order’ he bellowed. ‘ Hours of Divine Service to- 
morrow. Denominations will p’rade as under: Chu’ch of 
England 10.30, Kautholics 8.15.’ The rain beat down relentlessly 
as he turned over the page of the order book. He observed at a 
glance that the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and Primitive 
Methodists were all to parade at the same hour, so the rest of 
the information he imparted in précis form. ‘ Fancy religions ten 
o'clock. Right turn. Dismiss.’” 


The most interesting paper in this month’s Cosmopolis is on 
“Les Origines de la Crise italienne.” M. Léopold Mabillean 
thinks the various societies of “ Braccianti” are at the bottom 
of the trouble. These societies are something like our Trade- 
Unions. There are five or six hundred centres, containing 
altogether about two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
thousand members. They ar) composed for the most part 
of the less skilled workmen and are, cf course, Socialistic 
in their tendency. ‘These societics have been recognised, 
and from time to time subsidised, by the Government. The 
Ravenna Braccianti undertook in 1884, the draining of the 
marshes of Ostia. Sixty families, with a grant of land from 
the Government and a present of money (seventy thousand 
livres) from the King, settled on the marshes. Each family 
received an allotment, which they contracted to work for 
three years. The contracts were on the Métayer system, the 
Society of the Braccianti acting as proprietor. The scheme 
succeeded. Hence arose a violent agitation on the part of 
the Braccianti and the Socialists to try a like experiment 
with all the “ terres publiques” in Italy. This agitation pro- 
duced a widespread discontent, which was augmented by the 
rejection of a Bill modifying taxation for the Braccianti. 
“ Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung” deals with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech. The direct intention of the speech, 
according to “Ignotus,” was to inflaence England’s in- 
ternal politics and not her international position. It 
seeks to prove to Englishmen the failure of her former 
foreign policy, and the fallacy of the idea of splendid 
isolation, to crush her cherished notion that she is the 
equal of Russia and could fight her alone, and to force 
upon the people this conclusion :—We must have allies. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The Hansei Zasshi is an interesting magazine at any time; it 
ought to be exceptionally interesting during the present crisis in 
the Far East. It is published at Tokyo, in Japan, is written in 
English by Japanese, and aims at being an organ of “ Japanese 
thoughts and sentiments upon current events in the Empire and 
in the Far East.” It deals with politics, religion, and literature ; 
and also art, as judged by the frontispiece to the present number, 
which represents two courtiers in search of a pet hawk belonging 
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to the Emperor in the days—nine hundred years ago—when 
Japan was ruled by the Fuji-wara dynasty, is of a very 
high order. The magazine is in every way very readable, 
and is well written; the editors’ apology for their English 
is quite superfluous. The papers on religious and social 
subjects are the most vivacious, but the political opinions 
expressed in the present number are perhaps more interesting 
than anything else. There is a certain amount of calm courage 
—to say the least—in the manner in which Mr. Shosho Akimoto 
recommends the calling of an international conference having for 
its object the peaceful partition of China, and consisting of, say, 
England, the United States, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, 
Austria, and Japan. The writer of the “ Editorial Notes” does not 
commit himself or his country to any special line of policy in the Far 
East. He contents himself with saying: “ There must and ought 
to be some significance in the grave silence of Japan at the 
present juncture. Beware of a silent dog.’ The patriotism of 
the Hansei Zasshi is also shown in a eulogistic article on “The 
Women of Japan.” 

There is no outstanding article in the new number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, but there are several interesting and informing 
papers. Foremost among these are “ An Old German Divine,” 
a pleasant account of the life, works, and ways of Johann Ulrich 
Megerlin, called “in religion” Abraham a Sancta Clara, whose 
verses once inspired Schiller; and Mr. David Hannay’s “A 
Gentleman of Spain,” telling of the adventures of the little 
known Don Felix Nieto de Silva, Marquis of Tenebron, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century. A very good portrait is 
given of William Cory in “ An Eton Tutor,” and if Mr. J. W. 
Mackail has nothing fresh to say of Theocritus, he says what is 
familiar in a right scholarly fashion. Mr. Tallentyre’s “ Country 
Notes”? continue to be realistic without being painfully so; in 
the present instalment a country inn is drawn with a firm hand. 
Mr. Andrew Lang finds congenial work in telling the story of the 
adventures of Colonel John Macdonell, who was “a cousin of 
Pickle.” It is too soon to judge of the character of Mr. Cecil 
Lowis’s story of “‘The Treasury Officer’s Wooing,” which has 
only reached its sixth chapter. But it is plain the writer may 
yet be a formidable rival to Mrs. Steel. 


The new number of the Gentleman’s Magazine is not a specially 
noteworthy one. The best of the “miscellaneous” articles is 
“The Clean-Skrt Ministry,” by Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., which 
revives certain interesting incidents in the political history of 
Australia and New Zealand. Mr. Compton Reade writes of ‘‘ The 
Appointments of Manor Houses in the Seventeenth Century,” and 
there are odds and ends of curiously interesting information in Mr. 
T. H. Graham’s “ Annals of Eastbourne.’ Miss Edith Gray Wheel- 
wright has not much that is novel to say on the subject of “ The 
Poetic Faculty and Modern Poets,” although she is gently opti- 
mistic. Of the short stories “‘Mrs. Fenimore” is the best. It 
gives love, mystery, and sprightly comedy which very nearly ends 
in ghastly tragedy. 


The June number of the Humanitarian is very far from being 
lively. It opens with a rather commonplace paper by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson on the decidedly commonplace subject of ‘‘ Education and 
Health.” Nor has the editor, although she is Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull-Martin, much to say that is deserving of attention about 
the Spanish-American War in her paper “Judge only by Results.” 
She holds, however, that ‘‘ President McKinley would have won 
everlasting fame, even at the eleventh hour, if he had made a 
determined, though perhaps futile, stand against declaring war.” 
The Hon. Emily Kinnaird gives through an interviewer a really 
valuable account of the “ preventive” work done by the London 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Mr. E. G. Mulliken also 
brings out certain little known, and less regarded, facts in con- 
nection with literature in “The Influence of the Seasons on Great 
Writers.” 


Although the Girl’s Own Paper has not yet tried any of the 
new “developments” which are the leading feature of modern 
magazines, its conductors are striving to introducea considerable 
amount of variety into it. Thus in the June number such dis- 
similar subjects are treated as “ Gentlewomen who Devote their 
Lives to the Poor,” “ Typical Church Towers of English Counties,” 
“A Viceregal Drawing-Room in Canada,” and “ Modern Slang.” 
The author of the lass—“ Darley Dale”—manages to condense 
into one page a great number of snippets of out-of-the-way know- 
ledge, such as that when a person uses the popular phrase “a 
large order,” he is “probably unconsciously quoting an Aristo- 
telian phrase which has degenerated into modern slang from 
Attic Greek.” The stories, both short and serial, are good, 
although the eccentricity which justifies one of the former being 
entitled “ That Peculiar Miss Artleton ” is not very startling. 


Two of the most valuable papers in the new number of the 
Sunday Magazine are essentially biographical, dealing with the 


| 








work and opinions of the Bishop of London and Dr. Charles Berry 
of Wolverhampton. Dr. Berry has the courage of his convictions, 
He told the author of this article, who interviewed him, such 
things as that “‘ Nonconformity represents the active, the vigorous 
element in the moral and religious atmosphere of the country,” 
and “I sometimes fear that unless the national conscience is 
awakened either by the voice of some modern prophet or by the 
discipline of some national disaster we shall go the way of al} 
overgrown empires.” Of the other articles in this number which 
deserve careful perusal, Mr. Joseph Shaylor’s on “ The Decline of 
Religious Books” merits special attention. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
story of “The Laurel Walk” improves as it goes on. 


The Ludgate now strives, by abundance of illustrations, bril- 
liancy of cover, and variety of contents, to compete with 
the modern “smart” sixpenny monthlies; and, on the whole, 
it attains a considerable amount of success. The June 
number contains very readable articles on such very different 
places as Leeds and Thrums, and such very different subjects as 
“The Surgeon’s Knife,” “ Street Scenes in Naples,” “ Facts about 
Freaks,” and “The Colonisation of Siberia.” The stories are, on 
the whole, very good. Perhaps the best, although it is also the 
least credible, is ‘For Wife and Honour,” which tells how an 
English barrister defends and secures an acquittal for a woman 
charged with murder, whom he had married in America, Happily 
for him, as he is of course passionately in love with a young 
English girl, it is proved that she was married to the real 
murderer some years before he met her. 


The June number of London Society is very thin. Not one 
of the stories can be said to be good; and the “padding” 
articles are below the average. “John Strange Winter” has 
some sensible, thougk commonplace, hints to give in “The Ideal 
House,” and there is a considerable amount of useful information 
pleasantly conveyed in ‘‘ Prospecting in British Columbia.” 


Mr. F. Ratzel’s illustrated and valuable History of Mankind, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., is drawing to a close. 
It has reached the twenty-sixth of its thirty parts. The latest 
instalment ought to be of especial interest at the present moment, 
for it is occupied almost entirely with a description of the tribes 
of the Western Soudan. ; 


Reminiscences of the Old Navy. By Edgar Stanton Maclay. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—These are taken from the journals 
and private papers of Rear-Admiral Stephen Decatur Trenchard 
and of his father, Captain Edward Trenchard. The elder 
Trenchard was born in 1785 and the younger died in 1883, sc 
along and interesting period is covered by these papers. The 
father joined the Navy at the age of fifteen, and was the contem- 
porary of such famous American seamen as Perry, McDonough, 
Bainbridge, Lawrence, and Stuart. He first served in the 
‘Adams,’ commanded by Captain Stephen Decatur, sen.; and it 
was this fact, together with the friendship that sprang up 
between Trenchard and Stephen Decatur, jun., that led to the 
naming of Trenchard’s son, afterwards Rear-Admiral Stephen 
Decatur Trenchard. Trenchard served in the famous U.S. frigate 
‘Constellation, and was present at the bombardment of 
Tripoli. In the war of 1812 he first superintended the 
building, and afterwards fought, the sloop-of war ‘ Madison’ 
on Lake Ontario. Such was the energy with which the building 
of this vessel was carried on, that it was said that eight weeks 
before her launch the timber from which she was constructed 
was growing in the forest. After the war Captain Trencbard 
served for some years on the West Coast of Africa, engaged in 
the suppression of the slave trade. He died in 1824, while Super- 
intendent of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The younger Trenchard 
was originally intended for the Church, but an inherited love for 
the sea led him to abandon this idea and to enter the Navy, some- 
what late in life as judged by the standard of those days, His 
early training showed, however, all through his career. Sunday 
was always a sacred day with him, and it is estimated that only 
twice during his four years’ command of the gunboat ‘ Rhode 
Island’ during the Civil War, did he fail to hold a service 
on Sunday, and before the close of the war his ship became 
known as “the Gospel Gunboat.” Trenchard had many ex- 
citing adventures during his long life, one of the most interest- 
ing perhaps to English readers being his vivid description of the 
attack on the Peiho forts by the British seamen and Marines 
under Admiral Hope. In this disastrous affair, in which we lost 
heavily, the editor recalls an incident which we do not remember 
to have seen mentioned elsewhere. Trenchard was serving 
under Commodore Tattnall in the ‘Toey Wan,’ a small steamer 
chartered by the American Envoy, Mr. Ward. The Commodore, 
after watching the fight for some time, and observing the 
Admiral to be in great difficulties, could not restrain himself any 
longer ; ordering his barge, and T'renchard to steer it, he started 
off, declaring he meant to pay Admiral Hope an “ official visit ” $ 
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He rowed through a storm of shot and shell, the barge being 
sunk by a round shot just as he reached the flag-ship. The 
Americans, however, managed to scramble on board without loss, 
to find the Admiral sorely wounded and seated in an arm-chair 
on the quarter-deck still directing the fight. Tattnall, after 
exchanging a few words with Hope, sent his men forward to work 
the big Sin. gun, the whole crew of which had been either killed 
or wounded, and for the remainder of the action this gun was 
manned entirely by American seamen. Trenchard commanded 
the gunboat ‘ Rhode Island’ during the Civil War, and was 
chiefly employed in carrying fresh provisions to the various 
“Northern” blockading squadrons, and from the nature of this 
work probably no other officer became so widely known in the 
service as the commander of the ‘Little Rnody.’ He was made 
Inspector of Lighthouses after the war, and became Rear- 
Admiral shortly before he died in November, 1883. The editor 
has done his work extremely well, and has made the journals 
themselves tell their own story of what is in truth an “inside” 
history of the United States Navy during this long and 


interesting period. 


The Epic of Sounds: an Elementary Interpretation of Wagner’s 
Nibelungen Ring. By Freda Winworth. (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.; Novello, Ewer, and Co.)—Miss Winworth defines the 
aim of her admirable and timely little handbook as being 
intended to lend a helping hand to the newcomer who is 
desirous of investigating the marvels and mysteries of Wagner’s 
great tetralogy. To this end she has related the stories of the 
four dramas in narrative form, using only the dialogue and 
scenic descriptions of Wagner, and treating the matter as a 
poetic whole. The narrative is prefaced by an analytical intro- 
duction, in which the dramatis persone, their relationships, 
spheres of action, and characters, are fully set forth, while at 
the end we have sixty-eight of the “leading motives” in 
musical notation numbered so as to correspond to the references 
in the narrative. Various ingenious typographical devices are 
employed to assist the reader and fix the crucial incidents in his 
mind, while the handy size of the little volume renders it avail- 
able for use not merely at home, but, if need be, during the 
intervals of the performance. Miss Winworth has done her 
work with marked ability; her preface is laudably free from any 
controversial expression of opinion, and to those intending 
patrons of “ Bayreuth in London” during the next few weeks 
who are not already posted up in the literature of the “ Ring” 
we can cordially recommend this capital primer. It is rather 
amusiag to note, by the way, that the author deemed it necessary 
to secure Madame Wagner’s consent before dedicating the book 
to Herr Siegfried Wagner. 


The Annual Register, 1897. (Longmans and Co.)—This 
“Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad” continues to 
fulfil its useful function in politics, literature, and art, as well as 
to give a chronicle of personal and non-personal facts. It main- 
tains, on the whole, and rightly maintains, a neutral attitude. It 
records, for the most part, without censure, though less often 
without praise. In literature this makes the review somewhat 
colourless, but we must own that we do not see any alternative. 
Fiction is deliberately omitted, nor can we blame this decision, 
but a place might have been found for classical scholarship. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons have just published a useful 
edition, with an excellent portrait, of the Scots Poems of Robert 
Fergusson, the pioneer and model of Burns. The type is clear, 
the paper is good, the glossary is condensed but adequate, and 
he price is only a shilling. 


New Epirions.—In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and 
Co.) a recent volume is A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Lise, 
by William Law.——Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. (John C. Nimmo.)—The two volumes for October 
are XI.and XII. The Life of S. Brigit of Sweden is, at least, 
as remarkable as anything in the two volumes.——The Christian 
Year, by John Keble. With Notes and Introduction by Walter 
Lock. (Methuen and Co.)—A volume in “The Library of 
Devotion.”——We have received the sizth volume in the two re- 
issues of the Spectator, one edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by George A. Aitken (John C. Nimmo); the other edited and 
annotated by G. Gregory Smith (J. M. Dent and Co.) ——Eothen, 
By A. W. Kinglake. With Forty Drawings by H. R. Millar. 
(George Newnes.) Old Mortality, in the “ Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels” (John C. Nimmo).——In the reissue of 
“George Meredith’s Works ” (A. Constable) Beauchamp’s Career, 
and An Essay on Comedy. King Solomon’s Mines, by H. Rider 
Haggard (Cassell and Co.) ; The Frozen Pirate, by W. Clark Russell 
{Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.),—cheap editions. The White 
Slaves of England. By Robert A. Sherard. (J. Bowden.) 
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Arundel (W. B.), Ackworth Birds, 12m0........:ccccssesssecsseecsereeeeeses(Garney) 4/6 
Becke (L.) and Another, The Mutineer, cr8v0 .............cc:ceseeee-ee00e( Unwin) 6/0 
Bible (The) for Home & School, edited by E. T. Bartlett & Another (Clarke) 10/6 
Chrystal (G.), Introduction to Algebra, Cr 8V0 ........csescseseeseeececeeeeeees (Black) 5/0 
Cooke (0. W. R.), A Book about Cider and Perry, cr 8V0_ ........0008.- (H. Oox) 2/6 
Dale (Mrs. A. M.), The Peril of a Lie, cr 8V0 ..............sseeseeeee-..(ROutledge) 6/0 
Donne (B. J. M.), Colloquy and Song, cr 8V0..........s:ccseeceteeeseesereee (K. Paul) 5/0 
Geden (A. S.), Studies in Comparative Religion, 12mo... .(O. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Gleig (C.), The Edge of Honesty, cr 870..........00cccescceseevee see... (Lane) 6/0 


Gwynn (8.), Memorials of an 18th Century Painter (Jas. N 
Halcombe (C, J. H.), The Love of a Former Life, cr 8vo..................... (Long) 6/0 
Harte (Bret), Some Later Verses, cr 8v0 0.0.0... ..ccceeeeeesees (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Hathaway (J. W. G.), Analysis of Mendelssohn’s Organ Works (W. Reeves) 4/6 
Houston (E. J.) and Another, Algebra Made Easy, 12mo ...(Sonnenschein) 3/0 
Houston (KE. J.) and Another, The ‘nterpretation of Mathematical 
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Houston (K, J.), and Another, Recent Types of Dynamo - Electric 
MUR OTARIOE Sg WOME SIE 5 cok ccasnctececarehsan dae cedssasavcca ranasascensesedier (Sonnenschein) 24/0 
Johnstone (J.), The Finding of Saint Augustine’s Chair, 12mo...... (Simpkin) 3/0 
Machray (R.), Grace O'Malley, cr 8V0  .....,..c.ccccssssseosccsescccssscceceeees (Cassell) 6/0 
Macpherson (J.), Christian Dogmatics, 8v0 ...........ccccceecesees (T. & T. Clark) 9/0 
Metcalfe (V.), Vincent Priessnitz, Founder of Hydropathy, cr 8vo(Simpkin) 5/0 
Moody (D. L.), The Faith which Overcomes, cr 8v0 ........ (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
(Heinemann) 6/0 


Pearce (J. H.), Ezekiel’s Sin, cr Sve .........scccccceeceeees 
Platt (W.), Men, Women, and Chance, 12mo ........ 

Roberts (J.), Memoir: A Quaker of the Olden 
Rothenstein (W.), English Portraits, folio .. 
Russell (T. B.), A Guardian of the Poor, cr 8 
Sladen (D.), The Admiral, cr 8V0 .............0000 
Sparkes (W. E.), Blackboard Drawing, 4to .. ( 
Tanner (J.), Daniel and the Revelation, 8vo.... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Whorad CR. EL.) POtslOG, Be... cscescecesnccnceseescscesssesse-cacesecseccecscoQ ean Gna 
Walker (James) of Carnwath: E-savs, Papers, and Sermons (T. & T.Clark) 6/0 
Whiting (L.), The World Beautiful, 3rd Series, 12m ..,...........0c00 ee (S. Low) 3/6 
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“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXOLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 


SEASON 1898. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
Decorative, Quaint, AND Vanigp, | Darnty Fabrics In Exc.usive Desians 


Over 200 New Patterns, many and Colours Harmonies 
ethan at INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 
PRINTED BOTH SIDES ALIKE, UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES, 
Prices from 63d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free. New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
oo? & & WW. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required the advice of avery 
| skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


SPECTAC LES. MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17tb 
| Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.C., 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 552 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 eee £425,000,000. 
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SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA TIN A. 


**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table."’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘'Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TsLEGaRamM FROM 
St. PETERSBURG). 


CELLULAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, *¥.C.; 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,. “ 





UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT 
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i om COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
BECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. § patel 
BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work:hops 
and alarge gymnasium. Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, s 2 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. ; 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, 

Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8, Cricket, Drilling. 
—SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5tb, 6th, 7th to fill up not Jess than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


Hi HoR SB -O Rk NS 8 C H O O L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 











UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to #75a year. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 








i toon HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 





ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqvalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 153,; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation 
thoroughly aequired. 





|} ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 
tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Kight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 
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Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
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Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
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Portion FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 12 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence 





Terms and prospectus on application, 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. ‘ 
nt. eran apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 


iS BH .OnP Ss.» OR TFORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa!s, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—_The HALF-TERM BEGINS on JUNE 6th. 














ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836, 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

: N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools 

leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


A ft co Oo & & & 8 Ff. 


~ SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION teginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College, 











ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
KNOX, M.A., late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, Head-Master Mission School, 
Limpsfield, and Assistant-Master Merchant Taylors’ Schco!, assisted by Resident 
Staff, PREPARES BOYS, aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on 
hill-side facing due S, sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields, 
Footba!l and cricket grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of pre 
vious Pupils and Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect ; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas, 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 


| keer SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hind. 
head, wort € Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Ling Cottage, 
Hindhead, Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a 
good Boarding School with a thorough Education and healthy outdoor life. A 
limited number of Girls received by the Principals, All Assistants are Trained 
and Experienced Teachers of University Standing. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; French taught by a Certificated Texcher from Paris; Music 
by Ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. Girls may be prepared for Oollege 
Entrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhead is one of the 
healthiest parts of England, and much recommended by doctors for its bracing 
air and gravel soil.—Terms for Board and Education on application to the 
PRINCIPALS. 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
it INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECKETLARY. 


Eo: 9 70) Ni S Cc H O O L 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £60, £40 (Two), £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


K ASTBOURNE. — Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON 
RECLIVES a limited number of GIRLS for thorough training and 
eaucation, The School is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 
and faces a large square garden. References kindly permitted to Clergy, 
Doctors, and others. Prospectus on application.—Astwell, The Avenue. 


Fs oO & oo tb bt 8 @ &. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. TRAINING for 
ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITIES, MEDICINE, &c. Special arrangements for 
Junior Boys in separate Lower School.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £t''). 

EXAM., JUNE 29th-30th. Also EXHIBITIONS for SONS of OFFIC: It3 

and CLERGY. (School fees, inclusive, £80),—Applications to HEAD-MASTLR 
by June 22nd, 


L' ee AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.. 

RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPEOTUSES of Engi'sh and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVEKN- 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOMH, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
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gt DAVID’S COLLEGE, 


LAMPETER. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of PRINCIPAL, 
NOW VACANT. 








The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary, £800 a year, together 
with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Oollege Council, 
to whom applications, with 30 printed copies of testimonials, should be sent on 
15th, 1898, 
heeneiaaiad WILLIAM DAVIES, 


Clerk to the Council. 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 





COLLEGE, LONDON (FoR Women), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Principal. — Miss ETHKL HURLBATT, 
SESSION 1897-98. 
The EASTER HALF.TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 26th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual valne £48, and One Courtauld 
Scholarship in Arts, annual value 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on oe of the Examination to be held at the College on 

E 28th and 29th, 
a to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15th, 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


BError? 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
) EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANOE SCHOLARHIPS.—Nine Scholarships 
from £75 to £35 a year, and a few Bucsaries of £30, tenable for three years in the 
Colleze, will Sf agama on the Results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD 
JULY 5th to 9th. 
=; College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
aminations, 
oe naesive fee is 290 a year. Students must be over 17 years of ago, 
Names must be entered before June 6th. 
For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 


TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
principles. Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
Duriam, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs. Walter Ward (Miss 
Ewily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Castle. 
—Prospectus on application to Miss BURGKS, 





a, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


The First Large Edition being exhausted of 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE, 
the SECOND IMPRESSION is Now Ready. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s, net, \ 





New Six~-Shilling Novels. 
THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Neue K. 


BuissETt, Author of “ The Wisdom of the Simple.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Globe.—‘‘ An able story, well written, with individualities skilfully drawn and 
contrasted, and a plot that, though quite devoid of mystery, sustains its interest 
to an unexpected close.” 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Jonny 


Berwick, Author of “ The Secret of Saint Florel.’”” Orown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman,— The book will be read with great relish,” 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 


Maurice Hew tert, Author of ‘‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “ Earth- 
work out of Tuscany,” &, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Mail.—* It is all very quaintly and pleasingly done, with plenty of mad 
work and blood-spilling and surprising adventure.” 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. By Roszrr 


Heraick, Author of ‘The Man who Wins.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Mail.—“ Distinctly enjoyable and suggestive of much profitable thought.’”” 





By the Rt. Hon. LORD FARRER. 


STUDIES IN CURRENCY, 1898; or, In- 


quiries into certain Modern Problems connected with the Standard of Value 
and the Media of Exchange. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Farrer, Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ The various chapters treat currency questions from so many 
points of view and with such fulness of knowledge that the volume forms a 
really comprehensive treatise on monetary scieuce.”” 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Epwarp 


BraDFoRD TITCHENER. 


Snot. 


—‘‘A handbook marked by so unusnal skill in exposition as to be 





(ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—*‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
S for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


\ AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on application to Miss 8S. OARR, The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








YLENALMOND.—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHOPS, £80 to £20, JULY 12th and 13th. One or more for Modern or 

Army subjects. For distant Candidates Examinations at centres.—Apply Rev. 
The WARDEN, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds ; — ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.O.P. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Gambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London, Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
E-§wWwW Ri I © f£ 


T Y 
Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








P re 6G, 











OOKS WANTED, £5 each offered :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 
mental Ditties,” 1886; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Ireland’s “ Napoleon,” 4 
vols,; Thackeray’s ** Vanity Fair,” set in 1s. Nos.; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,”’ 1835; 
Badminton ‘ Hunting,” large paper. List of Wants, with prices offered, post- 
i. 25,000 Books for Sale. State wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 
'mingham, 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 


Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 


well worthy of the attention of all who are interested in its subject.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for oy ; 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

















| uaeeineen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, | 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se ee = owe ~S 20,000,000 


pen 4 


*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
ox" Food. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 














charge if not in stock. ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 


HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 





THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN TIBET. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 


By Captain M. 8S. WELLBY, 18th Hussars. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait, and over 60 Full-page and smolier 
Illustrations from Photographs, and including 12 Drawings by A. D. McCormick. 
With Maps and Appendices of the Flora, &c., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 

The Times says:— Captain Wellby has written a modest and an 

entertaining account of a very remarkable journey.” 
The Dairy News says it is “one of the most striking feats in 
modern exploration.” 
The Paty Maui Gazerte :—“ For indomitable perseverance, bull- 
dog pluck, and resolute endurance, is very bad to beat...... It 
remains to be said that the maps are well produced, and that 
the illustrations, most of them from unique photographs, are 
excellent.” 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
MEMORIALS OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


PAINTER (JAMES NORTHCOTE). By trepHen Gwynn, Fully ius. 
trated with Photogravures, &c. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 12s. (Uniform with 
**The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.”’) 


New Vo.ume or “THe BuILpERS or | NEw Votume or ‘'THE MASTERS OF 
GREATER Britarn.” MEDICINE” SERIFS. 
: his 
JOHN AND SEBASTIAN SIR WILLIAM STOKES: hi 
ms<the: diaveny of Nort Life and Work (1804-1878). By his 
CABOT: = C piscine B hick. Son, WILLIAM Sroxes, Surgeon-in- 
America. By C. KayMoxD BrazLer. Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
Edited by H. F. Witsos. Frontis- With 2 Photo loth, 3¢.6 
Ppa Pagid A ; th 2 togravures, Cloth, 3¢. 6d, 
piece Portrait and Map, cloth, 53. “The book before us is excellent..,... 
“Is of special value as furnishing, in| Will be read far beyond the bounds of 
brief, the results of all the previous/the profession ...... This fascinating 
literature on the subject.”—Globe. book.”—Daily Chronicle, 


A ROLL OF THOUGHTS GLADSTONE versus DISRARLI. 
FROM GLADsTONS. Cioth,1/. |THE INNER LIFE OF THE 
‘Speaks volumes for the fertility HOUsE OF OOMMONS. by 
and richness of Mr. Gladstone’s in- Witiiam Ware. Second Edition, 
tellect.’’—Shefiield Telegraph. 2 vols., cloth, 7s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 
THE MUTINEER: a Romance of Pitcairn Island. By 


Lovis Broke and WaLTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors of ‘‘A First Fleet 
Family,” &c. Unwin’s Green Oloth Library, 6s, [Neat week. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.” 
THE WHITE-HEADED BOY: a Novel. By Grorcr 


Bartram. Unwin's Green Cloth Liovrary, 6s, 
BY LOUIS BECKE, 

BY REEF AND PALM, and HIS NATIVE LIFE. 
By Louis Becsg, Author of * Wilc Life in Southern Seas,” &c. New Kdition, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, [Neat week, 

READY NEXT WEEK. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHANCE. By Witu1a4m Ptarr. 


Feap. 8vo, bound in art jinen, 2s. 

















Mr. Unwin is pleased to announce the publi- 
cation on Wednesday next, the 8th inst., 
of a New Novel by MR. GEORGE 
MOORE, entitled “EVELYN INNES.’ 
The price will be 6s. 





JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS : 477" onthiy Review. ee 
= view. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS.—Conrents, 


Tue WayFaRER. By Fiona Macleod. 

My Inpian Friznps. By Right Hon. F. Max Miller. 
ORETE UNDER THE CONCERT. By W. Miller. 

CURRENT Frencu LITERATURE. By Edmund Gosse, 
Tue CeLTic ELEMENT IN LITERATURE. By W. B. Yeats. 
Wat WHITMAN, Man anv Port. By R. M. Bucke, 
THE GLOBE AND THE IsLaND. By Henry Norman, 


Dorinkx. By André Theuriet. 

LE Marécuat CanrozeRt. By Germain Banst. 

L’ALLIANCE RUSSE ET NapoLeon III. By Emile Ollivier, 

La Sociétk RouMAINE. Ky Henry des Rioux. 

LES SALONS ANGLAIS DE 1898, By Gabriel Monrey. 

LES ORIGINES DE LA CRrISE ITALIENNE. By Léopold Mabileau, 

REVUE Du Mois, By Francis de Pressensé, 

Der ALTE PrkpiceR. By Ilse Frapan. 

DEB SPANISCH-AMFRIKANISCHE CONFLIET: FONF OFFENE SCHREIBEN. By L. 
Bamberger, Ludwig von Bar, Theodor Barth, M. von Brandt, and A. vou 
Boguslawski. 

Das Lepen EIneS ErnzIEHERS: BENJAMIN JowETT. By Lady Blennerhassett. 

ZuR ENTWICKL SGESCHICHTE DES TaGkBuCcHs, By Richard M, Meyer, 

GEoRG von Bunsen. By Marie von Bunsen, 

POLITISCHES IN DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG. By “*Ignotus.” 
SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews, 

in English, French, and German, 
Price 2s. 6d, 






London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Nine New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD Cpr 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SED@Wicx 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 
By I. ZANGWILL, 

EZEKIEL’S SIN. By J. H. PEARCE 

A CHAMPION in the SEVENTIES. 


By EDITH A. BARNET? 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART. 
THE OPEN BOAT. 
THE LONDONERS. 
By ROBERT HICHENS 
THE SCOURGE STICK. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAEp 


Two New Three~and~Sixpenny 
Novels. 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT, 


By D. D. WELLS 
THE OLD ADAM AND 
THE NEW EVE. 


By RUDOLF GOLY 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.c, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1898. PRICE 28, 6p. 
OonTENTS. 

1. EPIsopES O¥ THE MONTH. 

2, GRKaT BRITAIN v. FRANCE AND Russia, By J. N. Hampson (Navy 
League Prize Essay). 

3. First ImprRESSIONS OF THE War. By Vice-Admiral P. H. Coulomb, 

4. Mr. GtapsTong. By Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

5. THE TrutH ApouT Dreyrus. By Huguenot. 

6. AMONG THE INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS. By D.S. Maccoll. 

7. American ArrarrRs, By A. Maurice Low. 

8. A DescENDANT OF THE PROPHETS, By Theodore Morison. 

9, Two ForeiGn Critics OF AUSTRALASIA, By Hon, W. Pember Reeves 
(Agent-General for New Zealand), 

10. A CoLontaL CHRONICLE, 

11. CorRESPONDENCE (A REMONSTRANCE. By An Afrikander). 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTH CAPE. 


CRUISE on the ss. ‘ST. ROGNVALD,' accompanied by 
Mr. PEROWNE, 18 days, 17} guineas. 





For plan and itinerary apply, 
SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamonnix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 
Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.~ 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





} OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queet, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A New and Original LIFE of Mr. GLADSTONE, containing a comprehensive account of his public and private career 
and personal character, nith numerous authentic Illustrations expressly prepared for the Work. 


THE 


READY ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8ru. 


FIRST PART; 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


OF 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


With Con 


Edited by Sir WEMYSS REID. 


tributions by Mr. F. W. IIIRST, B.A., the Rev. Canon MacCOLL, Mr. ARTHUR J. BUTLER, Mr. ALFRED 


F. ROBBINS, Mr. G. W. E. RUSSELL, and other Writers having special knowledge of the subject. 


PrRoFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


*,* Orders for Part I. are now received by all Booksellers’ and at the Ratlway Bookstalls. 





NOW READY, 63. 


KRONSTADT. By Max Pex- 


BERTON. 

e Daily Mail says :—“‘' Kronstadt’ is beyond 
Pe superior in all respects to anything that Mr. 
Pemberton has hitherto done.” 

The Outlook says :—‘** Kronstadt’ is by far the best 
book Mr. Max Pemberton has written; more than 
that, it is as adventurous and exciting a romance as 
bas been published these many seasons....,.A more 
vigorons piece of writing than the description of the 
fight of the lovers we defy any contemporary novel- 
ist to produce.” 

*,* Two large Editions having already been ex- 
housted, the work has again been reprinted, and 
Copies can now be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 
THE IRON PIRATE. 5s. 
THE SEA WOLVES. 6s. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. Is. 6d. 





NOW READY, 6s, 


YOUNG BLOOD. ByE. W. 


Hornuna, Author of *‘ The Rogue’s March,” “ My 
Lord Duke,” & 

The Atheneum says :—"‘ Young Blood’ is the best 
book Mr. Hornung has yet achieved. A very inter. 
esting story, and most ingeniously worked out.” 

Truth says:—‘*Mr. Hornung, in his fine story, 
‘Young Blood,’ deserves no little praise. Indeed, his 
portrait of Gordon Lowndes is nothing less than 
masterly..,...The book is quite as interesting as its 
characters, and I can warmly recommend it to you as 
one Of the cleverest novels of the season.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 
THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
TINY LUTTRELL. 3s. 6d. 


DEDIOATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
NOW READY, 93. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


With about 300 pages of SPLENDID ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, beautifully reprodaced from 
authentic Photographs, and printed on Plate 
Paper. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
The Spectator says:—‘ From every point of view 
the book is full of interest and pleasure,” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 10s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


Containing nearly 500 EXQUISITE VIEWS of 
London and its Environs, together with a fine 
Series of Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee Procession. 
*,* To this New Edition nearly 100 Full-page 
Pictures have been added, 





AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY LAW- 


YER. A Popular Exposition of the Civil Law 
of Kngland and Scotland. By A BakRISTER-AT- 
Law. Complete in 1 vol., 1,144 pages, royal 8vo, 
10s, td. 
The Westminster Gazette says:—‘‘ Hardly any 
legal point can arise upon which ‘Oassell’s Family 
Lawyer’ will be consulted in vain.”” 


The Scotsman says:—‘‘ Exceptionally readable.” 





NOTICE. 
A SIXPENNY JLLUS- 
TRATED EDITION of 
TREASURE ISLAND, 
By R. L. STEVENSON, 
will be published on June 8th. 








NOW READY, 6s. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 


By Frank R. STocrron, 

The Scotsman says:—" To follow the thread of one 
of Mr. Frank Stockton’s stories is always a healthy 
and amusing, and sometimes an exciting, sport. His 
characters are endowed with plenty of human nature 
and individuality; but they also derive from their 
creator a whimsical something which makes their 
sayings and actions a series of pleasant little sur- 
prises for the reader.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 
MBS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 6s, 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 


RN. 68. 


POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 





WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


With 9 Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 53rd 
Thousand, 6s, 

The Speaker says :—‘* The reader is held spellbound, 
not by any cunningly devised artifice:, but by the 
strong sympathy which is evoked in his breast with 
those whose fortunes he is asked to follow.” 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


With Fall-page Illustrations by W. Hatherell, 
R.I. 43rd Thousand, 6s, 

The Daily Mail says:—‘* The novel feature of this 
edition is its eleven illustrations by Mr. William 
Hatherell, R.I. These pictures are in a true sense 
illustrative of Mr. Barrie's delightful story.” 





PARTS I. to IV., 1s. each, of 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1898, 


ARE NOW READY, 
Whilst PART V., and also the Complete Vol., 7:, 6d., 
will be issued in a few days, 
This Work contains reproductions of notable 


Academy Pictures that appear in no other publication 





READY THIS DAY, 6s. 


GRACE O'MALLEY: Princess and Pirate. 


Told by RUARI MACDONALD, Redshank and Rebel. 


The same set forth in the Tongue of the English by ROBERT MACHRAY. 


This novel is founded on the life of the celebrated heroine of Irish song and story, Grace O’Malley, better known, perhaps, as “‘ Grania Wale.” This remark- 
able woman was a chieftaincss of the western portion of Mayo in the time of Elizabeth, and her territories stretched over some hundred miles or more of the 
Coast of Connaught. While most of the incidents in this stirring novel are imaginary, many of the characters in it are taken from the actual history of Ireland. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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INNES & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 


IRELAND—’98 TO ’98. A History of Irish Politics and 
Irish Movements during the last Hundred Years. Demy 8vo, —_. 10s, 6d. 


By ELLA 0. SYKES. stitial 
THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE SADDLE. With 


a Map and numerous Iilustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“A very bright, picturesque, and entertaining narrative of travel in com- 
paratively untrodden ways.”—Daily News. 
**One of the best and most delightful books of modern travel in a : 
—Scotsman. 
By HAROLD SPENDER and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 


THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES. With Maps 


and numerous Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, demy 8vo, 


cloth, 16s. (Immediately. 
By Professor W. C. LAWTON. A 
THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. Being an Account 
of the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down to the time of Ai-chylus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53, (Immediately. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. : 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LEITERS. With Intro- 
ductions by Eminent Scholars, and Photogravure Portraits of the Writers. 
Crown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. each volume, 
Swift, Addison, Steele. With an Introduction by Srantey Lane- _—. 
eady. 
Johnson and Chesterfield. With an Introduction by Dr. Birzeeck HILL. 


(Immediately. 
By COSMO MONKHOUSE, 

IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. The Italian Schools 
from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Tlustrated with numerous 
Examples specially prepare for this work, cr. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

By A. J. BUTLER. c 

DANTE: his Times and his Work. A Popular Treatise deal- 

ing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
By G. BOISSIER (4e l’Académie Fran¢aise). 

CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. Translated by A. D. 
Jonxgs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

By Lieutenant-General McLEOD INNES, V.C. | . 

THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, covering 
the whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its causes and courses, till the final sup- 
pression. With numerous Maps and Plans, Second Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 53. 

By General Sir CHARLES GOUGH, V.O.,G.C.B., and ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 

THE SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS. With 13 
Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, gloth, 16s, 

By Dr. WILHELM BUSCH, Professor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I., Henry 
VAI, (1485-1509), Translated from the German by Miss ALicre M. Topp and 
the Rev. A. H. JouHNnson, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. Jamzs 
GaIRpDNER, Editor of the “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


London: A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 








Just published, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 


THE HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. 


With Maps, and Appendices on the History of Norway, Fishing Notes and 
Photography, Glacier Climbing, and Cycling in Norway. 


“Small, handy, business-like, and trustworthy.”—The Times, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 





26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


seetnteriies 
READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLER 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett,” ‘‘Safe Studies,” &c. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 





___ Eandon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 


JUNE. 
CUBA AND HER STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. By Major- 
L&E (late Consu!-Gen. of the U.S. to Havana). J vated Firzmvay 
WAGNER’S “RING” AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. By Ernest Newmay, 
i tol NIETZSCHE AND RICHARD WAGNER. By Brarercg 
ARSH 
OUR NAVY AGAINST A COALITION. By H. W. Wi1son, 
LORD ROSEBERY AND HIS FOLLOWERS:— 
1. THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LIBERAL Party. 
2. THE LEADERLESS LIBERALS AND Lorp RoseBeERY. By W. L. Sropart 
3. PoLiTics IN SCOTLAND. By ACADEMICUS, . 
ALPHONSE DAUDRET,. By Hannan Lyncu. 
THE MISGOVERNMENT OF ITALY. By Ovrpa. 
CONTRADICTIONS OF MODERN FRANOE. By Baron Pierre pe Covsermy, 
THE PAKIS SALONS, By H. Hearucore StaTHam, 
MR, GLADSTONE :— 
1. BY —— Matcotm MacCo... 
Water G. F. Puiturmore, Bart., D.C.L. 
LORD ‘SALISBURY AND THE FAR KAST. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











————. 


SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,.”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Doz 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17%. 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 


Paid-up Capital .... 


Colonies, 


for collection. 





HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 









Reserve Fund. ............ 
Reserve Liability of Propriet 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


D*¥POSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 


LIMITED. 


+e £1,590,000 


heal 750,000 Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


3,000,000 W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 


F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








it to those who like pure Bordeaux which may be ascertained on application, SS 
3 sony or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage | hi igelaeeaaenl = ee, 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 17 Cornhill, sae me. 
and Bottles. - senaaenentasas READING CASES FOR THE 


| 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, | 
General Price List whe by Post. | 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


pizkpace 


below £100, 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


lars, po3t-free. 


| 

| 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane London, | 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOU NTS, 
on the minimum munthily baiances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





K BANK: SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each, 





INTEREST 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


| 
| 1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | the airgun Volumes may be obtained through any 





| NOTICE.—In future the InvEx to the “* SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 


PARIS, 1878, Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each. 
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INETEENTH CENTURY. 
N No. 256. JUNE, 1898, 
“SpLENDID IsoLaTION,” OR Wuat? By Henry M. 
7 M.P. 
ee NEED oF A RESERVE OF WHEAT. By 
ae B. Marston. (With a Plan.) 
ap SauisBuRY’S Score IN CuIna, By Holt 8. 
ras WonsMEN’s ComPensaTion Act, 1897. By R. 
T. Thomson. 
DIFFICULTIES AND THE LIMITS OF CO-OPERA- 
aon By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey. ; 
Ow §1YLE in EnauisH Prose. By Frederic Harri- 


s00. 
muRcH LAW: ITS DANGER AND ITS 
Bie oF OT the Right Rev. Bishop Barry. 
Tug OATHOLICISM OF THE BritisH ARMY. By Cap- 
tein Philip Trevor. 
War VEGETARIAN ?’—a Repty TO Critics, By 
gir Henry Thompson, F.R.O.S. 
waxtep—an Opera. By J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
DeaTH AND TORTURE UNDER CHLOROFORM. By Mrs. 
. King. 
THE At In AGRICULTURE. By CO, M. Aikman, 
D.Sc 


Tas First Woman’s HosritaL 1m Morocco. By 
the Countess of Meath. 
Figutine THE BuBoNIC PLAGUE IN INDIA. By Miss 

Marion Hunter, late Plague Medical Officer, 
ona. 
naa THE ELepuants. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E. 
Tus Five-AgT oF Livinc. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Mz, GLADSTONE AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE ** NINE- 
yeeNTH CENTURY.” By the Editor. 


London; Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 

Russia a ge CHAMBERLAIN’S Lona Spoon. By 
W. T. Stead, 

Mr, Guavstonr’s THEOLOGY. By G. W. E. Russell. 

Our Poticy In THE Far Kast. By Sir William Des 
Veeux, G.C.M.G. 

Tue PrisoN TREATMENT OF WOMEN. By Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, 

Is EvANGELICALISM Deciining? By J. Guinness 
Rogers, D.D. 

A Visit TO THE PHILIPPINES. By Olaes Ericsson. 

Tae CHRISTIAN IpEaL oF Liberty, By Emma 
Maria Cai!lard. 

QOvagHT THE STATE TO OoveR Maritime War 
Risks? By John Glover. 

Tur SUPPLY OF BriTISH SEAMEN. By A. Cowie, 

Bach®¥LOR WOMEN. By Stephen Gwynn, 

Tue Ruin OF Spain. By Dr. E. J. Dillion. 


London: Ispisrer and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.0. 





United Service Magazine. 
JUNE, 1898, 


The Future Policy of the ** United Service Magazine.” 
Manceuvres of the XIV. German Army Corps, 1897. 
(Continued.) By Colonel A. E, Turner, C.B., R.A, 

The China Station; or, Manchuria in 1859. 

By WILLIAM BLAKENEY, Paymaster-in-Chief, R.N. 

The Volunteer Force—its Organisation and Discipline. 

By Colonel Sir Howarp Vincent, C.B., M.P. 

“Fixed as Fate;’’ or, the Moral Riddle in the Life 
of Admiral Lord Nelson. By the Rev. Puivip 
Young (late Dean of Nassau). 

The Russian Army. [From the Swedish of Osw aLp 
KvYLensTierNa, Lieutenant I. Royal WGéta 
Artillery Regiment.] Part I.—A Sketch of the 
History of the Russian Army. Translated by 
VaRESE. 

What the British Empire requires from its Navy. 

By Sir GEorax BapEN-PowELL, K ©.M.G., M.P. 

The Employment of Quick-firing Guns with Artillery 
hig Field, By Lieutenant C, HoLmes Witson, 


CONTENTS, Price Two Shillings, 


The Greatness of Canada, By AvGEscaT, 

Spain and the United States: the Past and the 

Future, By L. G. Carr Lavaurton, 
Tue Military Defence of the British Empire. 

By &r. GronGe. 

The Soldier of Fiction. By Horace Wrynpuam, 


London; William Clowes and Sons, Ltd, i3 Charing 
Cross, SW. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE :— 


On Friday next, Fune roth, will be published, 


Crown 8vo, 6€s., 


HELBEGK OF BANNISDALE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘ Marcella,” 
“Sir George Tressady,” &c. 











ON JUNE 8ru.—With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.’’ 





A VOLUME OF VERSE BY CONAN DOYLE. 
ON JUNE 8rx.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ ‘‘ RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
SHORTLY.—In 2 vols., with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols., large crown 8vo, 15s. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. By the late Jouy 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


ON JUNE 277H.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, ret. 
VOLUME LY. (STOW—TAYLOR) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 





*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volame will be issued Quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two years from the present time, 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, will be 
p sent upon application, 





NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED,.—Large crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
VOL. II., CONTAINING 


PENDENNIS. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Woodcuts. 


*.* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition wiil be completed on 
o 





“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J. 8T. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.’’ 


THE GLOBE.—* Very interesting and diverting.” 


_THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 


ein DAILY CHRONICLE.— It is a brizht little 


ection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


April 15th, 1699, 
*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on application, 





New Novels. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 870, 62, 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By Otive Brerett, 


Author of ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” “ Behind the Magic Mirror,” &. 


FOURTH EDITION OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 
NOW READY.—FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Heyry pe 1A Pasture, 


C “A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,” &c. : ~. 
panther ot MES." The character drawing of the whole dramatis persone is indeed excellent. But 
Deborah stands out from them all, a noble woman...... There have been few novels lately that surpass 


* Deborah of Tod’s. 





PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsg 


Now Ready, English type, crown 8vo, of all Booksellers, prices from 1s, Gd, 
A NEW CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF 


THE FORM OF ORDINATION OF DEACONS AND PRIESTS, COMBINED WITH TH 
OFFICE OF HOLY COMMUNION. 


The Publishers are authorized to state that this Edition has received the general approval of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The distineuishing feature of this Edition is that it gives the Service for the Ordination at the same time of Deacons and Priests in combination with th 
Communion Office. Thus the whole of the service is printed in one Book in the order in which it is said. e Holy 











a _ 


PROFESSOR MAITLAND'S FORD LECTURES. 
TOWNSHIP AND BOROUGH: being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of 


Oxford in the Michaelmas Term, 1897, By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambri " 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 10s. Be of 

LAW MAGAZINE AND REVIEW.—“ In this book Professor Maitland has endeavoured to illustrate municipal history by an investigation of the affairs of 
particular borongh...... the history of which he has had special opportunities of studying...... If the work does not contain so many novelties as previous works 4s 
tie same author, it certainly throws a most interesting lizut on the evolution of the modern corporation.” y 





DOMESDAY-DAY BOOK AND BEYOND: Three Essays in the Early History of England 


By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 15s, 
ATHENA. UM.—“ The advent of a new book from the pen of Professor Maitland is always an event of importance in the world of law and history... . Tho, 
are points, no doubt, in the author’s conclusions which are open to some question, and in a few—a very few—cases he may possibly be mistaken ; but it is at ae 
safe to say that Domesday students owe him a real debt of gratitude for his perfect and scrupalous candour,” . 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By W. F. Reppaway, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo, $s, 6d. 
SPEAKER.—“ The little book before us is the outcome of a good deal of careful research into original authorities, including a number of unpublished doen, 
ments in the Record Ofiice...... It analyses in a very careful and effe:tive manner the genesis and growth of that famous doctrine.” ? 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF RICHARD THE THIRD, to which is addeq 


“The Story of Perkin Warbeck,” from Original Documents. By JAMES GAIRDNER, LL.D., Author of “ The Houses of Lancaster and York,” Editor of 
“The Paston Letters’ and of “ Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL.,” &. A New and Revised Edition, crowa 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE: a Biographical Study. By M. E. Lownpes. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
GRAY’S ENGLISH POEMS: Original, and Translated from the Norse and Welsh, 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. C. TOVEY, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 4s. ; half-yarchment, gilt top, 5s, 
[Pitt Press Series, 





CAMBRIDGE HAISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


ITALY, FROM 1815. By W. J. Sriuuman, M.A. Catena tail 
AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILISATION IN ITS ECONOMICAL ASPECTS (Ancient 


Times). By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oambridge. Crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Considering the complexity of the subject, and the scanty materials at his disposal, together with the brief limits of the work itself, 
xe are of opinion that Dr, Qunningham has rendered a most important service to our knowledge of the course of human history by means of this interesting and 


swell conceived work.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunninenam, D.D., ond 


EK. A. McARTHUR. Orown 8vo, 4s, 
GUARDIAN.—* This little book is by far the best introduction to English economic history which has yet been published. It is well arranged and clearly 
expressed. It is characterised throughout by fulness of knowledge and sobriety of judgment.” 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Ross, M.A, 


late Scholar of Christ’s College. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, Second Edition, 43. 6d. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from their Foundation to the Year 1893. By E. 


JENKS, M.A., Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford, formerly Dean of the Faculty of Law in Melbourne University. Crown 8vo, with 
Maps, Second Edition, 6s. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765-1865. By Epwarp Cuannine, Assistant 


Professor of History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s, 


IRELAND: 1494-1868. With Two Introductory Chapters. By W. O’Connor Morris, 


County Court Jadge of the United Counties of R»:common and Sligo, and sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Crowa 8vo, with Map, 6s. 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—WNo. 10. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


FOSSIL PLANTS: a Manual for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. Szwarp, M.A,, 


F.G.S., St. John’s Oollege. In 2 vols. [Vol. I., 123., Now Ready. 


VERTEBRATE PALAEONTOLOGY. By A. S. Woopwarp, M.A. Demy 8vo. — [wearly ready. 
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